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CORONATION... . 








| 
MEMORIAL TREES | 


I* the many ways of commemorating the coronation of 

Edward VII., the planting of* trees must be deemed 

one of the most appropriate. It is a method very 

agreeable to the King himself. While Prince of 

Wales he was greatly addicted to asking distinguished 

guests to signalise their visits in this way, and in front of the 
house at Sandringham there is a small forest of trees planted by 
celebrities, ranging from the Kaiser and the Czar downwards. 
In this he was only following the example of his mother of 
beloved memory and of the Prince Consort. At Windsor, 
Balmoral, and the other royal residences the memorial trees are 
too numerous to mention. The various Kings’ trees and Queens’ 
trees, and others over the country, show that the practice is in 
accord with English tradition. Occasionally one finds the first 
tree to have been withered or blighted, and it may be useful to 
issue a word of warning on the subject, especially as the best 
time for planting will soon have expired. Not seldom does it 
happen that the ceremony bulks more largely than the forestry, 
especially if it be performed by a celebrity in the presence of 
many guests. The tree is hurriedly thrust into the hole without 
the roots being properly spread out and attended to, with the con- 
sequence that it makes no strong growth, but pines and dies 
in a few years. By a very simple precaution all this may be 
avoided, especially if the gardeners will co-operate, which they 
would readily do if the demand were great. In that case the trees 
intended for memorial planting ought to be taken out of their 
nursery beds now and carefully set in large boxes or tubs. Ere 
needed they will then be sturdy and established plants. Nor should 
they be uprooted when the day for planting in their permanent 
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station comes. A far better plan is to make a proper-sized hole, 
and drop tub and all into it. No arrest of growth or cast back 
will then take place, and the ceremony may be deferred to any 
period of the year. ‘he professional gardener, working at 
leisure, may be trusted to do his part of the work satisfactorily. At 
the Diamond Jubilee of Queen Victoria this was tried with 
conspicuous success, and we have in mind some Jubilee caks 
that have made remarkable growth in the years that have elapsed, 
They are already taller than one near by planted by the late 
Queen so long ago as 1871. For sentimental reasons it has |.cen 
retained, but the nurserymen are much to blame for the ill 
manner in which it was planted. 

In a private letter, already quoted from in these colurins, 
Mr. Cecil Rhades has expressed his opinion that a tree is the 
best of all memorials, but planting may go side by side ‘vith 
anything else. We have no wish in advocating it to discou age 
the sculptor or the mason, and, indeed, who could wish a vay 
the stone monuments bequeathed us by early generations? F om 
the simple little cross erected, perchance, by some holy he mit 
or charitable recluse in early centuries, to the stately “ roc ‘s,” 
such as that at Ruthwell, they are all full of charm and intere t— 
the charm and interest that comes from awakened vision nto 
ideals and methods of life so different from our own. 3ut 
the sculptor is born not made, and is as likely as not 
to miss the mark, and give you such a mawkish, sentinx ital 
Burns as may be seen in the Temple Gardens, or suci a 
herculean warrior as does duty for the mystic studious ; >et- 
King Alfred in his native Wantage. Even the interest in the © een 
Victoria memorial has perceptibly faded with the develop: ent 
of its elaborate and pretentious commonplace. Fine art of any 
kind is to be treasured if it can be had, but unfortunately it is one 
of those things that cannot be done to order. Neither occa. ion, 
nor wealth, nor desire can bring it forth, but only the inspir? tion 
of the artist that bloweth only where it listeth, and it citen 
refuses to visit the man of genius as soon as he has accejted 
acommission. Proof of that is only too plentiful in the amazing 
monumental figures set up in London and the provincial towns, 
of which not one in a thousand carries on it a trace of artistic 
inspiration. Our really fine monuments are but too easily 
counted. Buildings again are even less satisfactory. At both of 
Queen Victoria’s Jubilee celebrations local bodies, commendably 
desirous of mingling utility and sentiment, used the opportunity 
to have built what schools, hospitals, almshouses, or parish 
rooms were necessary. Whoever has travelled over much of 
England since and observed these buildings must have noticed 
what few exceptions there are to their general ugliness. One does 
not need to be a prophet like Mr. H. G. Wells to say that they 
will be re‘erred to fifty years hence as proving the hideous bad 
taste of our time. 

Those who plant trees will never come under any reproach 
of that kind. Nature is never guilty of bad taste, and will year 
by year add to the beauty of the monument, while experience has 
shown that tradition is as safe and accurate as any inscription. 
It has kept alive the memory of trees not originally planted with 
any memorial intent, as the box in Queen Mary’s garden amid 
the lapping waters of Menteith, or the medlar in Herbert’s garden. 
And a very homely consideration touching these matters is 
whether they are needful or not. The work of art that can be 


definitely called an excrescence is no work of art at all. It must ~ 


ave a vaison d’étve either in sheer utility or as being wanted to 
complete and consummate the beauty of its surroundings. \Vere 
the country overcrowded with timber, the memorial tree would 
become a rash superfluity. But the contrary is the case. The 
whole world has treated its supply of timber much as the 
Prodigal Son did his inheritance, and while we are all alarmed 
about a prospective coal famine that cannot be evaded, a 
deficiency of timber that can be staved off by planting has 
received no adequate attention. Noone whose opinion is entitled 
to carry weight would fora moment deny that England is too poor 
both in timber trees and fruit trees, and that extensive planting 
in this Coronation year would not only bea graceful tribute tc the 
King’s popularity, but most useful to the nation at large. [he 
practice therefore deserves to be very widely recommended, and 
cne special point in its favour is its suitability for children. In 
all probability many of those now at school wil! witness many 
striking changes, and in their after years may find a land.ark 
of English history in Edward VII.’s Coronation. 


Our Portrait [llustratio.s 


| ADY STAVORDALE, who was married last Saturc .’ to 





the eldest son and heir of the Earl of Ilchester, has een 

a familiar figure in Society ever since she cam: out 
as Lady Helen Stewart, only daughter of the Marques and 
Marchioness of Londonderry. She will be sadly missed © the 
County Down and the North of England. On page 140 v. | be 
found a portrait of Edward, the eldest son of Mrs. Cazi °t of 
Grosvenor Square and Fairlawn, Tonbridge. 
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40 the Council of the City of Westminster, newly 
appointed and eager to win its spurs, belongs the 
credit of a scheme in the way of decoration for the 
Coronation which, in the words of a leading article in 
the Jzmes, ‘‘ deserves the fullest attention that can be 


’ 


paid t it.” The effect of it is that special attention should be 
paid |y the Council and other local authorities to important 
points on the line of route, with a view to such completeness and 
harmo.y as have never been witnessed in public decorations in 
Londc:: before. Thereupon the Times emphasises the necessity 
of co-cperation, which is obvious, and of taking the best expert 
advice. and suggests Sir Lawrence Alma Tadema, Mr. Aston 
Webb ‘who is to carry out the architectural part of the memorial 
to Queen Victoria), and Mr. Frampton, A.R.A., as an advisory 
committee. Is it too much to presume to read between the lines 
and to suggest that, in all probability, these eminently suitable 
ventlemen have been sounded and are willing to act? One of 
them has confided his views to a contemporary. 


The main argument adduced in support of special effort is 
that in France and in Belgium such an enterprise, on an 
occasion so great, would be undertaken with all solemnity by the 
Government and municipal authorities. But we know a better 
anda stronger reason. Colonists, Canadians, Australians, New 
Zealanders, and South Africans, will be here by the thousand. 
They will all have seen those decorations in Melbourne, Sydney, 
Brisbane, Adelaide, Perth, Auckland, Wellington, Dunedin, 
Christchurch, Cape Town, Maritzburg, and Canadian cities, 
which stirred a feeling of shame in the special correspondents 
who accompanied the Royal Tour. ‘Our attempts at the 
adornment of London on great occasions look sordid by 
comparison.” So writes Mr. E. F. Knight in his capital book 
“With the Royal Tour,” just published by Messrs. Longman. 
It would be a pity, indeed, if the hordes of Colonists, very 
unlike Macaulay’s New Zealander in other respects, should be 
compelled to pause on Westminster Bridge and to reflect on the 
inferior display made by London en féte. 


Another hint may be given, based on the experience of the 
Jubilee of 1897 and on Mr. Knight’s book. In 1897 huge 
stands were erected and sparsely occupied, mainly because the 
speculators ‘‘ opened their mouths too wide,” as the saying goes, 
and frightened the public. In Melbourne stands were built 
above the pavements, at the height of the first floor and leaving 
space for pedestrians beneath, all along the full length of the 
streets. Seats, which were of moderate price, were crammed, 
and congestion below was avoided. It should have been men- 
tioned that the Melbourne streets, having for the most part 
permanent verandahs shading the windows on the ground floor, 
lent themselves to the purpose. But, at any rate, the warning 
against vaulting ambition in the way of charges is sadly needed 
by stand-owners, and we are not sure that it is not needed also 
by house-owners who desire to let for the Coronation. Flats are 
letting easily at huge prices; but houses do not find customers 
so readily. 


Timorous folk shake their heads saying that, after all, the 
Coronation may be postponed by reason of the smallpox epidemic 
or of some calamity which would put the nation in mourning. 
For such nervousness be it hoped there may be no justification. 
But, lest it should prevent the planning of many stands-—for the 
more stands there are the better for all save the owners of 
thern—it may be well to show how risk of loss may be completely 
avoided. Not half a mile from the Abbey a grand stand has 
been devised; the contract for construction has been let; the 
seats themselves have been let en bloc at a price sufficient to 
command a handsome profit ; and, finally, an insurance has been 
effected, sufficient to cover the cost of construction, against post- 
ponement. This clever device proceeds not from the brain of a 
ma: of business, but from that of a soldier. 
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We are glad that the dilatory War Office has for once acted 
promptly, and disposed of Mr. Seddon’s complaint. The Premier 
of New Zealand asserted that a slight had been piaced upon the 
Colonies because, as he alleged, the soldiers’ beef had been 
ordered from Argentina, whereas it could as easily have been 
obtained from the King’s dominions beyond the seas. The reply 
of the War Office is that ‘not a single order has been given to 
the South American State.” It appears that the Cold Storage 
Company was allowed to exercise the freedom of its own sweet 
will in the placing of orders, and for reasons of transport 
Argentina was preferable to New Zealand. But the new 
contractors have promised that the Colonies shall have a 
preference. The question is a little delicate. We all wish that 
the Colonies should obtain as many ot our contracts as possible, 
yet it would be obviously unfair to bind the Government under 
no circumstances to pass them. The arrangement can work 
successfully only if the Colonials serve us as well and cheaply 
as foreigners would. 


No patriotic Englishman will grudge to Lord Strathcona 
the considerable publicity which some of the papers have granted 
to him for the purpose of proclaiming the advance of Canadian 
trade. In ten years the exports of the Dominion have doubled, 
from 98,000,000dol. to 196,000,o00do0l., while her imports have 
grown from 119,000,o00dol. to 190,000,o00dol., and the public 
deposits in the banks amount to 407,000,000dol. Better still, this 
trade is already largely confined to the Mother Country and 
Canada, and is likely to develop even more in that direction in 
the immediate future. Placing economical questions on one 
side for the moment, there is no doubt whatsoever that, in 
proportion to the dissemination of authentic news concerning 
Canada, its industries and its resources, will be the increase of 
trade in this wholesome direction ; and the High Commissioner 
does well to make public the fact that his department is willing 
both to give and to receive information. It is no bad thing for 
the Dominion that it has for High Commissioner one of the 
princes of Canadian commerce. 

The capture of Viljoen is one of the best bits of luck that the 
English have had in South Africa. It appears that a party of 
Intelligence agents went out with the laudable intention of 
capturing the notorious train-wrecker Jack Hinton, but instead 
of the brigand found the Boer commandant and three of his 
officers. As one of the latter was killed, it would appear that a 
defence was made. So often have Boer notabilities slipped 
away when on the point of capture that this change of foriune is 
extremely welcome. Viljoen was a bold and capable leader. It 
was he who first told the Boers to put their “trust in God and 
the Mauser,” and during the whole of the war he has acted up to 
at least the last clause of his injunction. He also boasted of his 
determination to fight toa finish, and we may regard that vow 
as fulfilled too, now that he is a prisoner in the British camp. 
One of these fine mornings while at breakfast perhaps we shall 
all have the gratification of learning that De Wet has been caught 
to keep him company. 


The undismayed Mrs. Gallup has replied with great vigour 
to her assailants, only there seems to be more vigour than 
substance in her reply. In good sooth her slating misses the 
point. Thus in regard to the Homier translation she relies only 
on a vague resemblance, whereas it was pointed out that Bacon 
had anticipated Pope by using phrases and expressions that have 
no counterpart in the Iliad. Analysis yields little more than 
protestation for the rest of her letter. As to Mr. Sidney Lee, 
she more than hints at his ignorance of the typography of Shake- 
speare’s early editions and Burton’s “‘ Anatomy of Melancholy.” 
Against him and his fellow-scholars she pits Mr. W. H. Mallock, 
Mr. Sinnott, and ‘many others.” But Mr. Mallock is already 
a dissenter, and vows he only thought her hypothesis worth 
looking into. On the whole, Mrs. Gallup does not seem to have 
done her case any good. Those who study her letter intelligently 
must be more certain than ever that a more whimsical and 
fantastical notion never entered brain of mortal than this theory 
that Bacon wrote Shakespeare. 


Two hundred years ago John How of Guildford left 
property, real or personal, upon curious terms. Its income was 
to reward “‘ the female domestic who remained at least two years 
in one situation within the borough, and who should throw the 
highest number with two dice in competition with another 
aspirant for the money’’—that is to say, it was to encourage 
fidelity of service and, it must be feared, a spice of gambling. 
So last week Clara Howard and Florence Ansell, both of whom 
had been in one service over eight years, threw against one 
another, and Clara, casting seven to Florence’s five, received a 
cheque for twelve guineas. The questions which this old-time 
bequest raises areas the sands of the sea. Why were there so few 
candidates? Were Clara and Florence in the same service ? 
If so, do they remain in it? Did they agree beforehand to 
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divide? Did Florence tear out her own hair or that of Clara 
or did she take her defeat in a Christian spirit? Was there a 
jaunt or did Clara put her money in the bank? What does the 
Anti-Gambling League say? But, seriously, these old customs 
are very interesting, and, in the interests of the general body of 
our readers, we would welcome correspondence relating to more 
of them. They are to be found in many counties, and almost all 
of them are worth narrating. 

In the matter of the Royal Standard the Greenwich Borough 
Council have drawn their own fate and some ridicule upon their 
devoted heads. Whereas “every schoolboy,” and almost every- 
body else, knows that the Royal Standard indicates the presence 
of the sovereign, and that to fly it without warrant renders the 
offender liable (by law which is never enforced) to a penalty of 
£500, the corporate fathers of Greenwich had the temerity to 
apply to the Home Secretary for leave to fly it in the ordinary 
way, and they were justly snubbed accordingly. The right flag 
for them is the Union Jack, as they know now, and it is surely 
good enough for any corporation. Laxity in flying the Royal 
Standard without warrant on festive occasions is very prevalent, 
and pardonable for its brightness. By the way, how many 
people know that there is a Prince of Wales’s Standard, used 
during the Ophir’s tour, and more often than not described 
wrongly as the Royal Standard or ensign? It is identical with 
the Royal Standard, save for a lozenge or escutcheon in the 
centre, which, we take it, represents the arms of Saxony, added by 
command of the late Queen after the birth of the King. It may 
be used by members of the Royal Family other than the Prince 
of Wales. 

We learn that the Irish Wolfhound Club has offered to 
make the Irish Guards a presentation in the shape of a young 
Irish wolfhound as a regimental dog, and the proposed gift has 
been accepted, on behalf of the regiment, by Lieutenant-Colonel 
A. J. Cooper, the officer commanding. The hound will be 
selected at a public competition at the next Kennel Club Show by 
three expert judges of the breed. There will be a great rivalry 
for the honour of supplying this regimental pet, and all the 
leading breeders of Irish wolfhounds in England and Ireland will 
enter into the competition, which will take the form of a selling 
class, the finest hound being purchased by the club for the 
presentation. Our informant continues: ‘“‘ The appropriateness of 
the presentation lies in the fact that the old Irish wolf-dog is one 
of the national symbols of Erin, and also figures on the colours 
of the Irish Guards.” This last sentence we publish without 
committing ourselves to any opinion on the antiquity or 
modernity of the Irish wolfhound. 


THE OAK. 
The oak has seen a thousand years 
And many masters die ; 
Ile has no trouble and no ters 
For mortal things gone by. 
Masters! The oak has held the earth 
A thousand years in fee. 
D.d not his t ronze head shake in mirth ? 
[Low proud those mortals be 
—KATHARINE TYNAN, 
“To Anglers and Others.—Notice is hereby given that, by 
a regulation made by the mayor, aldermen, and burgesses of the 
Borough of Abingdon, the owners of private fisheries in the 
River Thames, extending from Culham Bridge to the railway 
bridge at Newnham, the taking of trout within the limits of the 
said fisheries for a period of one year from this date (January 15th) 
is absolutely prohibited.” So begins a notice signed by the town 
clerk and embodying the customary menace of prosecution for 
breach. We shall watch with great interest this laudable 
conspiracy of local authorities and private owners to re-establish 
the trout fishery in a peculiarly promising part of the Thames. 
River-lovers will remember and others may be reminded that 
this stretch of river includes some tributary streams, and some 
weirs and backwaters very suitab‘e for trout, the best of them 
being at the elbow of the river near Sutton Courtney, where 
Culham Cut leaves the meandering Thames outside the line of 
the regular traffic of business and pleasure. The idea is full of 
promise, and we wish to it an abundant measure of success. 


Those who are engaged in /a petite culture will be well advised, 
now that spring is on the way, to set apart as much ground as is 
possible this year to the cultivation of flowers for cutting. It is 
generally a profitable form of horticulture, and ought to be more 
so than usual this year. Floral decoration is a great part of 
most of the ceremonials from a wedding to a funeral, and we may 
be sure it will figure conspicuously in the pageants and festivities 
of the coming summer. Then last year the supply was com- 
pletely misjudged, so that cut flowers have been at famine prices 
jor most of the winter. It is stated that great quantities of land 
in Norfolk and Lincolnshire are being set apart for lilies of the 
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valley, and no doubt those who are doing so may be counted 
wise in their generation. But that is only a good reason for not 
neglecting other flowers, especially roses, which are sure to be 
in great demand. The present is an occasion on which 4 little 
foresight is almost certain to meet with an appropriate reward, 

The German Emperor has just brought to a conclu:‘ona 
highly successful shooting season. Indeed, he must by all 
accounts have had enough of sport, for on the occasion o! the 
last Potsdam shoot, in honour of the Russian Grand Dul:. the 
host took no part, but busied himself with affairs of State ina 
shooting lodge until luncheon. <A_ particularly inter: ting 
occasion during the Russian visit was the last deer drive i the 
Grunewald, near Berlin, which is henceforth to be given 0\ r to 
the public. On this occasion hifty guns accounted for 237 leer 
and just over 500 head of other game, the Emperor hi: ‘self 
killing 39 stags. During the season, beginning with caperc. ‘|zie 
and roebuck in May, His Majesty shot on the following est ‘es: 
Donaueschingen, Proékelwitz, Rominten, Schorfhaide, | ess. 
Gohrde, Slawentzitz, Grunewald, Gallin, and Moschen. Of 
stags and bucks he shot, in the four months available, 176} Of 
roedeer, 20; of wild boar, 83; of capercailzie, 8; of phea ints 
rather over 2,000; of hares, 22; of rabbits, 127; of bison, 2: and 
of partridge also 2. With “various,” his bag totals at © 862 
head, which, even with such opportunities, is a respec ble 
year’s shooting for a monarch so variously occupied. The : aall 
proportion of hares, rabbits, and pheasants and the one bra ¢ of 
partridges strike the English reader’s mind. 

Restorations of famous buildings are usually more or les of 
a failure. The character of the place is invariably lost. As ‘ong 
as things are allowed to gather the dust and ivy of time the 
associations linger, but at the touch of the lime and plaster ‘hey 
have a trick of vanishing for ever. Whether the improven ents 
in Burns’ Cottage will leave it with more or less of the touch 
of Burns we would not like to say. The making of byre and 
stable into bedroom and kitchen would completely destroy the 
character of the two places as ihey were when Burns lived there. 
To restore them again to their aforetime humbler sphere my be 
an easy enough matter, but they will be but a stable and a |yre, 
no ghost of Burns will haunt them, the presence of the careful 
arranger will fill the place instead. It is, however, gratilying 
to know that so much interest is taken in the old cottage, when 
so many of the birthplaces and homes of famous men are coming 
under the hammer, or being razed to the ground to make room 
for the erection of ‘*commodious dwelling-houses,” according to 
the rule and rote of the building bye-laws. 


The Boulogne and North of France Times, an English 
journal published in Boulogne, has recently been publishing 
extracts from certain French school books, from which it appears 
that little Jean and Marie are taught that the English Army is 
not a national Army, but a collection of kidnapped “ vagabond 
beggars and the scum of great cities,” and that the soldiers are 
drunkards besotted with gin, ‘the national English drink.” In 
this country the perpetration of such libels is likely to meet with 
nothing but the habitual English contempt. Yet serious 
international misunderstandings have before now originated in 
a similar source. History becomes ancient so soon that we are 
apt to forget the bitter feelings entertained by Americans for this 
country up to a comparatively recent period. These were to a 
large extent germinated in school. On the other hand, certain 
German academies are setting the fashion of teaching the English 
language by means of books written and published in London, 
which must in the long run conduce to the dissipation of the 
angry feelings nursed by excited and unscrupulous journaiists. 
This isan example much more worthy of being followed by us 
at home. It would be an evil day on which we began to seek 
revenge by introducing into our seminaries distortions of French 
history, easy as distorting it may be. 

There has been considerable talk from time to time o! the 
use of dogsin warfare. The notion of employing them for 5ut- 
post duty in South Africa has commended itself serious!” to 
some of our officers. Also we have heard stories, probab’ of 
the ben trovato nature, of a German idea of training mast’ . to 
assault any who were dressed in an uniform other than that»! a 
German corps. But the latest military use to which the Ger: ins 
have succeeded in training dogs (the accounts of recent tria’ , at 
least, point to much success in that direction) is for the hu ine 
purposes of the ambulance corps. They have been employ in 
finding the wounded (the sham wounded of course) after a s .am 
fight. Each dog is fitted with a clear-ringing bell attached . - its 
collar, in order to help those whom it isleading to follow it. \. ere 
there has been much fighting in thick cover, it is likely that gs 
trained to the service might be the means of guiding the @  bu- 
lance to many a wounded man and saving many a life. | 
be interesting to watch the further development of this sc’ me, 
which as yet appears to be only in the trial stage. 
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EARLY LAMBING TIME AT HIGHCLERE. 


LTHOUGH January 
would be early 
indeed for grazing 
sheep to lamb, by 
the end of the wud 


7 


month the season will be 
ove: for Hampshire Downs. 
Theoretically the owner of a 
ned: sree flock expects them to 
beg on New Year’s Day. In 
poli of fact there generally are 
a fe ‘lambs between Christmas 
and January Ist, and a very 
earl). ewe may lamb _ before 
Dec mber is half over. Some 
of ov “readers may be perfectly 
fami ar with the aspect of a 
fold t this interesting season, 
but « great many are not, and 
they nay be interested to hear 
of a visit paid to Lord Car- 
parv. 1’s_ flock at Highclere. 
We ced scarcely say that 
Lord Carnarvon has devoted 
much attention to pedigree 
stock during the last seven 
rears or sO. His black Berk- 
shire pigs are famous over 
Great Britain, and are con- 
stant]. being drawn upon by 
breeders in all parts for 
purposes of show or crossing. 
A promising herd of shorthorns 
is being formed at Highclere, W. A, Rouch. A 
and the Hampshire Down 

sheep are already nearly as famous as the pigs. The flock was 
formed in 1895, the ewes being drawn as follows : One hundred of 
Lord Ashburton, 70 of C. Waters, 10 of A. F. Jeffreys, 30 of 
]. Barton (in lamb), 50 of J. Thatcher, and 3 from Hizhclere old 
flock; rams, 1 from old home flock, 1 of T. F. Burton, 1 of C. 
Waters, and 1 of L. H. Baxendale. Rams from Messrs. Burton, 
Baxendale, Palmer, Newton, Lyne, and others were used. 

Phe primary object of inducing Down sheep to develop early 
breeding and early maturity is of course the desire of the butcher 
for spring lamb, but ina pedigree flock this consideration does not 
carry the practical weight that might be expected. It is the great 
object of the owner to have fine strong lambs that will cut a figure 
in the shows, which, roughly speaking, endure over the months of 
Mayand June, whilst most of the salestake place in May. Naturally 
very much more is to be obtained for a ram intended for breeding 
purposes than the same animal would be worth in the butcher's 
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W. <\. Rouch, AGED SIX HOURS. 


GENERAL VIEW OF THE FOLD. 
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shop. As it is impossible to be absolutely certain in breeding, a 
proportion is good for nothing but killing, but the great object 
is breeding. And it becomes more obvious every day that 
scarcely a better sheep can be found for crossing just now than 
the Hampshire Down. The rams improve the lambs of almost 
any breed they may chance to be mated with. Lord Carnarvon 
has himself experimented with a breed so different as Cheviots 
and obtained most satisfactory results. It was otherwise when 
wool had a better market than now, but lately mutton has been 
the paramount consideration, and as long as that is so the 
Hampshires will continue to hold the very highest place. 

It might be supposed that a breed which has in a sense 
been so much coddled would be somewhat troublesome to 
manage in the breeding season, especially as this happens to 
be in the very heart of the winter. But the ewes are not 
in reality very delicate. The preparations made for their 
lambing are extremely simple. 
Our first photograph gives 
a fairly vivid idea of the 
lambing fold. As will be seen, 
it is enclosed by a_ wattled 
fence, rendered — wind-proof 
with straw, and on this is 
placed what might be described 
as one slanting ridge of a ro! 
Beneath this is an_ excellent 
shelter, though, of course, it is 
open on one side. The fold itse!f 
is divided into several breaks, 
in one of which are placed the 
unlambed ewes. When a birth 
takes place, mother and off- 
spring are placed for a while in 
one of the little pens under the 
straw eaves till they get per- 
manently to know one another. 
For it is curious to observe 
that the lambs do not know 
their dam from another sheep. 
While we were there, birtus 
were taking place rapidly, so 
that there was an admirable 
opportunity of seeing what 
occurred. The assistant 
shepherd, a brawny, red-faced 
youth, takes the new-born 
lambs by the hind leg, and 
sets them beside the appointed 
pen, while the ewe, strong in 
her maternal instinct, goes 


Copyrigh—c..» bleating and seeking for them. 
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Meantime they try to suck at 
any ewe who is near, and get 
butted for their pains. How- 
ever, it is not long before the 
shepherd is able to bring 
mother and offspring together, 
and soon they are quite happy. 

In a general newspaper it 
would not be quite in place to 
describe the various dangers 
of maternity, or the early ills 
that await the lamb. But the 
time is one of great anxiety. 
Indeed the shepherd is never 
free from worry from the day 
on which mating takes place. 
Eight weeks or so after is a 
very critical moment, and 
should some uncontrolled dog 
get loose among the flock, 
chevying and chasing the 
pregnant ewes, there is no 
end to the mischief that may 
be done. And here it ought 
to be said that Lord Carnarvon 
is very fortunate in the 
possession of an exceptionally 
skilled shepherd. It is a 
curious fact that men of this 


calling, who spend much of their existence in solitude, and 
have a good many vacant hours at disposal, often show an 
indisposition to cultivate self-improvement by means of books. 


The one referred 
to can neither 
read nor write, 
in the ordinary 
acceptation of 
the term that he 
could not sign 
his own name, 
but he can read 
the weather signs 
of the sky and 
understands 
every movement 
of the animals 
under his charge. 
During lambing 
time, that is to 
say, for a month 
or three weeks, 
he literally lives 
in the fields, 
inhabiting a 
small wooden 
van kept for the 
purpose. He 
never takes off 
his clothes, 
and takes his rest 


W. A. Rouch. 


in snatches, reclining on a few bags of chaffed forage kept for the has a_ difficult 
ewes. All night long he is more or less on the gut vive, strolling 
at intervals through his flock and giving his attention to those 
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A FAVOURITE PLAYGROUND. 
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AIL WELL SHELTERED. 


TWO DAYS OLD. 


who need it. 





and onerous 
But to return to our enclosed 
as we have seen, are the heavy ewes not yet delivered, and 
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Early in the morning, during the first hovrs oj 
daylight, he may manage to escape to his cottage for his |:eak- 
fast and a smoke (we don’t know that he does smoke, by the by), 


but must quickly 
return. In his 
van alittle stove 
is kept alight, 
whereat he may 
warm gruel for 
sone ewe ex- 
hausted with th 
pains of labour, 
and here are his 
oils and his 
ointments, the 
simple medicine 
chest and simpler 
surgical  instru- 
ments required 
by him as ovine 
physician. His 
collie, fastened to 
the ash-tree, 
keeps watch and 
ward, and, as has 
been hinted, he 
hasa sturdy 
helper to assist 


him in his work. ° 


All the same the 
keeper of sheep 
task during lambing time. 
fold. In one compartment, 


alongside the thatched wattles 
are pens for those who have 
just got through the ordeal. 
Another space is marked off, 
where the very young lambs 
may run at their mothers’ leels 
in freedom. Here they soon 
come to be quite happy and 
content. Lambs are naturally 
very playful creatures, and it 
is most amusing to watc!: the 
slender long-limbed creaiures 
trying to frisk and play a! 1ost 
before they have got str. gth 
enough to stand firmly, «s 1 
they were full of an a urd 
joy at the very fact of rth. 
One more compartment — ere 
is for the more advancec and 
here they give full ve to 
their playfulness, gat’ ‘ing 
together and running race just 


as they do in the p ‘ure 
books for children, Th ‘ike 
to get on the back the 
mother in the position _ own 


in one of the photog. pis, 
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probably for the sake of the warm soft bed made by the 
wool. The same peculiarity may be seen in the turnip-field, 
into which the lambs are finally turned. One corner is strewn 
thickly with straw, and in wet weather the lambs rest there with 
their mothers standing by. 

Very great care is needed as to the feeding of the lambing 
ewes, and the whole management of the flock is largely a matter 
of diet. It is as true of lambs as of other things that if 
they are to be large and strong adults 
they must never be allowed to fall 
away in their infancy. For this reason 
it is necessary for the owner to arrange 
his crops so as to have a succession in 
wich to turn them. Lord Carnarvon’s 
are at present on turnips, and when 
these are finished they will be removed 
tv swedes. By then lambing time 
wil be quite over. Indeed it is expected 
to nish practically before the end of 
Jan-ary, allexcepta few oddewes which 
are :nown to be very much behind 
the others. From the swedes they 
go t. rye grass, one field of which that 
we )ppened to see was a beautiful vivid 
gree... and is coming on rapidly. There 
musi e sufficient winter crops to carry 
the |-mbs on to the succulent food- 
plant of late spring and early summer, 
other\ise the chance is slight indeed of 
their « ‘ther taking a good position at the 
shows or commanding a satisfactory 
price at the sales. As pedigree ram 
lambs of this breed varied in price last 
year ‘rom four or five guineas to a 
hundr‘d guineas, the business con- 
siders‘ton is a very obvious one. Before 
lambing the ewes receive dry food, 
such as chaffed hay, fed in the long 
trough round which the lambs are shown gambolling. And 
it is o. great importance that an abundant supply of pure 
good water should be given them. An opinion prevails among 
many people that sheep do not drink, and when feeding on 
herbage that is always green and often wet with dew and 
rain this may in a sense be true, but when folded and given 
dry food abundant water is necessary. So is a good supply 
of rock-salt, one of those natural medicines that appear to be 
necessary to the health of nearly all kinds of livestock. 

In managing pedigree stock of any kind it is nowa generally 
accepted principle that inbreeding is necessary to stamp typical 
characteristics; without it you will never get that ‘level lct” that 
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A FINE EWE. 


1s an object of the flockmaster’s ambition. But inbreeding and 
pro ificacy do not go together. The number of twins and triplets 
ins highly-bred flock such as Lord Carnarvon’s—even though 
the present season has been an exceptionally good one—would not 
be considered satisfactory in a rough cross-bred flock bred for 
the purpose of supplying~ the meat market. Roughly speaking, 
ab: ut seventy-five per cent. of the ewes that had lambed when 
we were there had given birth to twins, but when the usuil 
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casualties are deducted, the flockmaster of pedigree Hampshire 
Downs has good reason to be satisfied if when show time comes 
round he has a lamb for every ewe. 

However, apart from questions of mere utility, a flock of sheep 
at lambing time is one of the most interesting things to be seen 
in the rural world. The Hampshire Downs, with their massive 


bodies and black heads, are at any time attractive, but they show 
up to the very best advantage when the slender yet spirited and 
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handsome lambs are sucking at their udders or playing at their 
heels, and no one who has not Leard it can fully realise what a 
babel of bleating, old sheep calling, and lambs answering shrilly, 
rises from the fold. It is a noise to make you feel that you have 
entered the shire of sheep indeed. Looking on and listening, one 
could not help thinking of that prose Theocritus of Wessex, 
Thomas Hardy. Whoever will turn to what is perhaps the best 
of all his novels, ‘* Far from the Madding Crowd,” will realise the 
essentials of the scene, that is, of the kind of sheep he knew. 
There are parts of England where the customs are so different 
that the description is scarce intelligible. 

The merits of Lord Carnarvon’s flock, and the skill with 
which Mr..W. FT. Hall 
manages it, will be seen from 
the appended list of honours 
taken last year: Five firsts, 
one third, one champion, and 
one reserve champion at the 
Oxfordshire Show; two seconds 
at the Bath and West; two 
firsts, one second, one third, 
and one reserve champion at 
the Wilts Show ; two firsts, 
two thirds, and one champion 
at the Royal Counties Show ; 
one first, one second, and one 
champion at the Royal Show; 
one first at Overton Fair; and 
two firsts at Salisbury Fair. 


ON THE . 
GREEN. 


Rk. STEAD, I believe, has 

written a book on the 

‘* Americanising of 

Europe,” or ‘of the 

World” (it does not 

matter), but what he 

appears to have omitted from his 
view of the Americanising (fearful 
word!) of most things, including 
Mr. Stead, is the Americanising of golf. The Americans always are trying 
to take our best from us. ‘They took Vardon for a time, and I believe 
they offered uncountable dollars to Taylor. ‘he last news is that Braid has 
arranged to go on tour in America, and that Vardon very probably is going to 
accompany him. No doubt they will not go till after the Open Championship 
in June. Braid very nearly won the championship at Hoylake the last time it 
was played there, so he ought to feel that he has a fine chance of keeping the 
title. Of course, one does not grudge the Americans the loan—be it only 
a temporary loan—of these great players. It is right and natural that they 
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should wish to see the best, and as for blaming the great playeis for going 
there, I do not suppose such a thought ever has entered into the head of the 
littlest player. If only we all had a like chance, is more our attitude in the 
matter. But we do hope that America will let them come back to us. We do not 
grudge them as a loan, but we should not like to feel that their loss was 
permanent. After ail, there may be no foundation for the rumour that they are 
to go. So many legends attach themselves to all great men. 

The Oxford and Cambridge Golf Match is fixed for March 25th at 
Sandwich, and some of its results perhaps may give the selectors of the 
International teams a hint for their selections. An old captain of the Oxford 
University Club (I believe, at least, that he held that high honour), Mr. H. J. 
Whigham, has been taking part in the competition for the championship of 
India, and surely no golfer has had a wider experience of the game in ali lands. 
Twice, I think, he was champion (amateur) of America, and only lost the 
honour because he was taken captive by the Spaniards in Cuba. Of course, 
as soon as they heard he was the champion golfer they let him go. More lately 
he has been in China as a special correspondent, and returning, as we may 
presume, took the championship of India on his way. That is to say that he 
would have taken it had he not been beaten by Mr. Norman Macbeth, who 
appears to have been favourite in the final heat. But, as often before, there was 
an upsetting of the apple-cart, and Mr. A. F. Simson, after being three holes 
down on the first round, played up gallantly and won the thirty-six-hole match, 
and therewith the championship, by two and one to play. 

Peter Paxton is transferring the genial and humorous light of his counten- 
ance from Tooting Bec to Hanger Hill, and something about an approaching 
termination of the Tooting Bec lease is mentioned in connection with the 
transference. The Tootin: Bec, or Furzedown, green is not perhaps the ideal 
of inland golf, but it is very pleasantly equipped, and if it goes—to the builder 
or any similar fiend in human shape—its loss will be felt. A contemporary 
journal has a very appreciative leading article on the state of comparative 
perfection to which inland greens are being brought in these latter days by the 
love and labour spent on them, selecting Sunningdale (a new course) as a type 5 
but perhaps there is no great reason to join in the fear which the writer expresses 
incidentally that the construction of hazards by the studied design of man will 
take too much of the element of luck out of the game. An impartial criticism 
seems to find that men curse their luck in terms no less severe than ever, and I 
suppose that is the best test. But on one point all will surely agree with the 
writer of the article that the long fortifications across the course which 
are made to act as bunkers are not wholly pleasing to the esthetic taste, 
and might be made less heinous to the ee without detracting from their 
golfing perils. Horace Hutrcuinson. 





HE Cheshire farmers have always taken the lead in expressing what 
others think about hunting. But while I agree with them that the 
settlement of claims for compensation is neither prompt enough 
nor liberal enough in many hunts, yet_J-think they are wrong in 
vbjec’ing to large fields and in demanding that the hunts should 
exact or attempt to exact a £50 minimum subscription. Tne 

reduction of the present large fields, even if it could be brought about, would 
not make any appreciable difference in the amount of damage done by the 
horsemen, while it would considerably reduce the funds available for compensa- 
tion. It is often said at farmers’ meetings that they do not grudge the sport to 
their neighbours, and this I telieve. Yet we must not forget that in times like 
these a country-side cannot afford much money, and that if hunts were confined to 
local support their funds would be limited. A large subscription does not, as we 
know well in Leicestershire, check the crowds. But we bear with crowds 
because they rent our houses, help to pay our rates, and cause a circulaiion of 
money in the district. Therefore, with the exception of a few men whose 
interests are not local, or who are frankly selfish, we take down the wire and 
encourage the hunt. I should have thought that, Cheshire being a county of 
dairy farms, the direct benefits of the people drawn into the county by hunting 
would have been more noticeable than in Leicestershire, where we mike no hay, 
grow no corn, and where our chief agricultural industry is grazing. As to large 
subscriptions, I have always doubted the wisdom of enforcing them. The subscrip- 
tion tothe hunt should be made so small that a man has no excuse for evading it. 
No one need be excepted save the landowners, farmers, and professional men of 
the hunt. Suppose we fix the right to the button at £10, more money would 
he received and the hunt founded on a wider basis of membership than if we 
ask for £50 to be promised and possibly not always paid. . In the meantime 
the Cheshire Hunt have a good deal of wire. nis is a pity, for it is unques- 
tionably a most charming country to ride over. There is this difference between 
Cheshire and Leicestershire grass—that there are fewer hills and lower fences 
in the former, so that you can for the most part see exactly what you are riding 
at. In Leicestershire you may ridé at a fence and not know till you are in the 
air the width of the ditch or the existence on the far side of a post and rails. 
The Cheshire have been havihg great sport lately, their run of January 21st 
ranking with historic hunts. From Hankelow over the Woore country for 
three hours they galloped, covering, it is said, twenty-five miles, 

Monday week was the best day the Quorn have had this season. Walter 
Keyte the luckless broke his collar-bone just at the moment when he was 
leginning to show sport. One good run the hounds had already had. It was 
in the earlier part of the second hunt that the accident happened to the 
huntsman. There were many people in the first run, but few, I think, really 
saw the second. When hounds run straight over the Vale of Belvoir—or, for 
the matter of that, any other vale—it is only a chosen few who can be with 
them. In the morning hounds ran from Kinoulton to Owthorpe borders, then 
back to Sherbrooke’s and on to Holwell Mouth, and smartly back again to Sher- 
brooke’s Covert. The last part of the chase was with a fresh fox, no doubt. 
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The first fox was dead beaten some time before he reached Holwell Mouth, 
Altogether this was a very fine day’s sport—two fast runs, and in each case ove 
the best of country. Ihear that Mr. L McCreery has returned to Cali‘ornia, «nc 
that the Billesdon Coplow is vacant. It is a charming place of many associations, 
and, I should think, possibly the best-situated hunting-box in England. 

The Cottesmore were at Owston Wood on Tuesday. At the meetin s-place 
the crowd made one feel a little doubtful about the chances of a start from those 
difficult coverts. To add to this, nothing is more fatal than to view a fox w 
there are many about. Twice in the week did I select the wrong fox, and | 
reduced my share in the run toa gallop in company with a whipper-in and a cou Je 
and a-half of hounds on the line of what it is impossible to help imagining m \st 
be an excellent chase. There were many foxes in Owston Wood ; doubtless 
keeper regards them as ‘‘holy,” as one excellent shooting tenant in the N. sh 
desired his keeper to do. Hounds did not help us much, as, owing to a rat’ -r 
intermittent scent in covert and to the many foxes, it was rather difficult to m: :e 
quite sure of the right direction. Fortunately, when the pack really did go \.¢ 
pace was not fast. Had hounds gone fast, not more than about twenty-five w. .d 
have seen anything. As it was, by sharply bucketing their horses a fair num or 
were with hounds by the time the pack reached Ranksborough, and thence hun -d 
back to Cold Overton. Ilere the fox was lost. But unless there is a man y, th 
a second horse waiting for you, in the case of a bad start it is wiser to 1 <e 
thinzs very easily, and hope that a second chance may be vouchsafed. 
is—and on Tuesday such was our good fortune-—then you may find you: <] 
one of the many in the same case who are bent on making up for lost 
With your horse (a trifle hot in the earlier hours) now steadied by the sobe ig 
experiences of the morning, you take your place in the galloping line. As if to 
make up to us as nearly as may be for the lost gallop, hounds are driving «nd 
flinging forward with Ranksborough as their point. A gate away from Ladyw 1d 
to begin with, and right on the line. . The leader flings it open, and you catc it 
and gallop through with scarcely a pause. Then there is a fence; some few 
going away, but the gate is out of the line, anda glance forward shows ° at 
there is a practicable place in our line; one or two men stride over, ne 
young Irish horse drops his hind legs on the fence, but reaches the other de 
with a scramble, and makes the fence easier. Orton Park Wood is be »re 
us, but we know it well. There is no great extent of covert, and the fox is 10 
likely to linger with the bitches driving at his brush ; besides, he knows whi'*ey 
he is going, so he waits not even to circle round the covert, and you fo! »w 
through or round as you please—through is perhaps the best and surest way iu 
any covert, and in a very few moments you are reaching away down the sl: 
There is not quite so much room, for the passage through Orton Park Wood ‘as 
brought the pursuers together. Kanksborough lies ahead, and at the famous 
gorse we halt, to learn that the fox has gone to ground. Hounds trot back to 
Orton Park Wood, and have, I believe, an excellent hunt from thence. Such a 
gallop honestly ridden is a fair day’s work for any horse. 

The Pytchley were at Crick on Wednesday. I have since heard tiat 
hounds had two most enjoyable hunts, the latter part of the second gallop from 
Hemplow being straight ard fast. The going, my informant tells me, was as 
near perfection as possible. The pleasure was somewhat clouded by the news 
of Mr. Wroughton’s resignation. Last year the Master of the Pytchley resigned, 
but he gave way to considerable pressure and consented te carry on for another 
season. Now the committee have to find a successor. The Mastership of the 
Pytchley is a difficult position to fill. It is to be hoped that we may 
find one who will throw himself into the work and care for the country and the 
nunt as Mr. Wroughton has done. Above all we hope he will keep up the 
kennel to its present high standard. With the change of Master we do not need 
a change of huntsman. John Isaac is always with his hounds, and knows the 
country and the run of the foxes. The Pytchley is not an easy country to hunt 
well. Besides natural difficulties, the wire and the crowds might well daunt 
anyone. 

On Thursday Mr. Fernie’s hounds were at Goadby. It was in the early 
hours of the day quite model hunting weather—soft, warm, and with moisture 
in the air; later there was mist. We had not been to Rolleston for some time, 
so it was quite natural that two foxes should be at home. Hounds divided, but 
the huntsman and the body of the pack settled to one that chose a line in which 
the chances are all in favour of the fox. First this fox went to Noseley, 
where he gained a little on his pursuers, then to Stonton Wood and made 
a little more ground, then to the Cauldwell, where he possibly found a 
substitute. Surely the fox that evaded hounds near Welham must be the one 
which has played us the same trick before. On Friday there was a bye-day at 
Welham, making up the hunting days of the week to five. Let me pass over the 
search for an outlier which brought us to Langton Cauldwell. Coming to the 
covert by way of Thorpe Langton, the field took the lower pith, and the hounds 
drew a rough gorse on the slope above them. Hounds at once showed that a 
fox was at home. Mr. Kenneth Eady viewed him not three minutes later 
creeping about. The hounds spoke, but not with the’ full assurance of a strong 
scent, and when we reached the far side they were already hunting along the 
grass slopes of the steep Cauldwell ; they swung over to the left, then to the right, 
and round the hill back to where we started. Here the fox crept along the litile 
belt near the Stonton bridle road, and a big grey beast broke up the hill and away 
towards Welham. Swinging round again, he ran past Thorpe Langton and 
almost up to East Langton. Here some of us were delayed by an endeavour !o 
persuade a peculiarly stupid sheep to go through a gateway. However, hounds 
were only hunting, and we travelled back over the hunting bridge across txe 
brook below Mr. Chamberlayne’s house, and so to the Cauldwell once moic 
The next time we left, still with the same fox, was for a gallop to Slawston, then 
over the flatsand up to Hallaton Grange. Hounds brought a line up to | 
road, but the field were over the line, most of us having come that way, two. 
only I think actually riding the line hounds went; we generally leave the fenc-s 
of the Welham flats severely alone. When hounds at last picked up the line, oe 
Belvoir tan dog hitting it off at a meuse in the fence over the road, the fox h d 
too great a start, and behind [fallaton village the run came to an end. Lai:r 
there was a pretty find and a sharp gallop from Stonton (by a wide swe« >) 
to Hallaton Wood. I had no desire to go further afield at that time 1 
the afternoon. 

The Cottesmore had also an excellent gallop from Manton Gorse .9 
Orton Park Wood. Old Berkshire men have not yet forgotten the famc. 5 
Mr. Morrell and the hounds, some of which went into the Badminton kenn 
when Clarke, the huntsman, changed Berkshire for Wilts. A grandson of te 
famous Morrell is to marry Lady Ottoline Cavendish Bentinck. There ha 
been-quite a number of arrivals this week at Melton. Mr. Yerburgh and } 
Cecil Grenfell are both at the Bell, Melton. I am sorry to finish this letter 


frost with a light fall of snow on the ground. X. 
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THE “MASTER OF GAME.’—II1. 


“ Master of Game” is the oldest 
book on sport (hitherto unpub- 
lished) in the English language. 
It was written by Duke Edward 
f York, who fell at Agincourt, 
1415, and the majority of the 
chapters are literal translations 
rom Count Gaston de Foix’s 
‘mous hunting book ‘La 
hasse,” written between 1387 
und 1391. The pictures repro- 
«iced are fac-similes from a very 
e copy of the latter work pre- 
rved in the National Library of 
‘ance. } 
‘was a common _ super- 
tition of the Middle 
Ages that the hare was 
f two sexes. King 
‘dward II.’s huntsman, 
Willi: m Twici, in his “ Art of 
Hun: ag,” which, were it not 
writt’: in French, then still 
the j.nguage in use at the 
Engli.1 Court, could claim the 
honou which the present work 
enjoys. viz., of being the oldest 
Engli-) book on hunting, de- 
clares that the hare is the most 
marve:lous beast on this earth, 
becau-e it is at one time male 
and at another female. This 
was believed until quite late 
times, learned men of the 
eighteenth century stoutly de- 
fending it. As, moreover, hare- 
hunti was considered . by 
Englishmen to be the best of 
all sports, it does not surprise 
us that the Plantagenet Duke 
Edward gave the hare the 
place of honour in his ‘“¢ Master 
of Game,” and that he uses 
promiscuously the masculine 
and feminine pronoun, in a THE HARE AND BAIS NATURE. 
somewhat puzzling manner. 
In fact, in rendering this chapter into modern English it is writer, not only give different readings, but owing to faulty 
necessary to refer several times to the French MS. of the transcription by careless or ignorant scribes there are some 
parent work, for those of the English MS., consulted by the unintelligible passages. The quaint construction of the sentences, 
and some of the obsolete words 
that occur in the MS., have 
been retained for their anti- 
quarian interest. 


Tue NATURE OF THE Hare. 


‘The hare is a common 
beast enough, therefore I need 
not tell of her nature nor of his 
making. There are few men 
that have not seen some of 
them. They live of corn, of 
weeds growing on lands, of 
herbs, of barks of trees, of 
grapes, and of many other 
fruits. The hare is a good 
little beast, and there is much 
good sport and liking in the 
hunting of her more than any 
other beast that any man 
knoweth if he were not so 
little, and this for five reasons; 
one is that the hunting dureth 
all the year withrunning 
hounds without sparing them. 
And this is not so of all other 
beasts. Also men may hunt 
at her both in the morning and 
in the evening. In the evening 
when they have relieved and 
in the morning when they are 
seated in their form. And of 
all other beasts this is not so, 
for if it rain in the morning 
your journey is lost, and with 
hares this is not so. The other 
reason is, that to seek a harets 
a very fair thing, especially 


DRIVING HARES INTO NETS WITH ROPES ON WHICH BELLS WERE HUNG. who so hunts her rightfully, 
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For the hounds must find her by skill, and quest point by point, 
undoing all that she has done all the night in her walking and in 
her pasturing until the time they start her, and it is a fair thing 
when the hounds are good and know well how to findher. A hare 
shall go sometimes from her sitting to her pasture half a mile or 
more, especially in plain country. And when she is started it is 
a fair thing. And then (it) is a fair thing to slay her with 
strength of hounds, for she runs long and gynnously (cunningly). 
A hare will last well four miles more or less, if she be an old 
hare and male. Therefore the hunting of the hare is good, for 
it lasteth all the year as I have said. And the seeking isa well 
fair thing, and the enchasing of the hare is a well fair thing, and 
the slaying of him with strength (of hounds) is a fair thing, for 
it is great maistrie (skill) for the gynnes (tricks or ruses) 
that she doth. When a hare ariseth out -of her form 
to go to her pasture or return again to her seat commonly 
by one path, and as she goes she will not suffer any twig 
or grass to touch her, for rather she breakéth it with 
her teeth, and maketh her way (path). She sometimes sitteth a 
mile or more from her pasturing, and sometimes nigh ‘her 
pasturing. But when she sitteth nigh it may yet be that she 
has been for a mile or more from thence, and then returned to 
form near her pasture. And whether she goeth to sit nigh or 
far from her pasture she goes so gynnously and wilely that there is 
no man in this world that would say that hounds can undo(unravel) 
that which she has done, or that can find her, for she will go the 
length of a bow shot or more by one way, and ruse again by 
another, and then she shall take her way by another side, and 
the same he shall do ten, twelve, or twenty times, then she 
will come into some hedge or strength (thicket), and shall 
make~ semblance to abide there, and then will make cross 
roads ten* or twelve times, and will make her ruses, and thence 
she will take some false path, and shall go thence a great way, 
and such semblance she will make many times before she goes 
to her seat. The hare cannot be judged, neither by the foot nor 
by the fumes (droppings), for she always crotieth in one manner, 
except when she goes in her love that hunters call ryding time, 
for then she crotys her fumes drier and smaller, especially the 
male. 

“The hare lives no long time, for with great pain may 
she pass the seventh year, though she be not hunted or 
slain. She has bad sight, but hath great power to 
run on account of the dryness of his sinews. She scents 
little, and hath too littke wind. When men seek her, and 
the hounds grede (challenge) her, she flees away for the fear 
she hath of the hounds. Sometimes men find her sitting in 
her form, and sometimes she 
is bit (taken) by hounds in het 
form as she starts. They that 
abide till they be found in the 
form are commonly _ strong 
hares, and well running. The 
hare that runs’ with right 
standing ears is but little 
afraid, and is strong. When 
she holds one ear upright 
standing, and the other laid 
low on her ryges (back), she 
fears but little the hounds. 
An hare that crumps her tail 
upon her rump when she starts 
out of her form as a cony, it is 
a token that she is strong and 
well running. The hare run- 
neth in many diverse manners, 
for some run all that they ever 
may, a whole two miles or 
three, and after that run and 
ruse again, and abide still 
when they can no more, and 
although she has not been seen 
all day, let herself be bitten 
the first time she start up 
again, for they have no more 
strength. And some run a 
little while and then abide and 
squat, and that they do oft. 
And then they take their flight 
as long as they can run till they 
are dead. And some be that 
abide in their form till they be 
taken, especially when they be 
young that have not passed 
half a year. One knows by 
the other side (outside ?) of the 
front leg of a hare if she is 
passed a year. And so men 
should know of a fox, and of 
a wolf, bya little bone that they 
have in a bone which is next the 
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sinews, where there is a li‘tle pit (cavity). Sometimes when the 
are hunted with hounds they run into a hole as a coney, or i 
hollow trees, or else they pass a great river. Hounds do 
follow some hares as well as others, for four reasons. | 
hares are begot of the kind of a coney, as some are in warre 
the hounds lust nor scenteth them not so well. The other jc 
that the fues (footing) of some hares carry hotter scent t! 
some, and for that reason hounds scent one better than the oth-r 
as of roses, som2 smell better than others, and yet they are 
roses. The other reason is that some hares take a line that ‘ 
hounds can always hunt forthright. The others go rioting ; 
turning, and abiding so that the hounds overshoot them, and 
more often on stynt (at fault), The other reason is ati-r 
(according to) the country they run in, for if they run in coy 
hounds will scent them better than if they run in plain (op 
country, or in the way (paths), for in the covert they touch th 
bodies against the twie¢s and leaves. And when they run 
plain country or in fi Id they touch nothing but with the { 
and therefore the hounds may not so well scent the fues of th 
And also I say that some country is more sweet 
loving to scent than another. The hare abideth comm 
in one country, and if she hath the fellowship of another o1 
her kyndels or leverettes (they have five or six), they will all 
no strange hare to dwell in their marches (district), except th 

of their nature, and therefore men say in old saws: ‘\W 
hunteth the most hares shall find the most.’ For Phebus t 
Earl of Foix, that good hunter, saith that when there are f 
hares in a country one should hunt them and take them, so tl 
other hares from the countries round about should come i: 
that march (district). Of hares some be faster and some stron<¢ 
than others, as it is of men and other beasts. Also the past 
and the country where they abide helpeth much thereto. Wh 
the hare abideth and formeth in a plain country where th 
are no bushes, such hares are commoniy stronger and we 
running. Also when they pasture on two herbs—that one 
called Serpolet (wild thyme) and that other Pulegrun (penn 
royal)—they are strong and well running. ‘The hares have 1 
season of their love that, as I have said, is called ryding tim 
for there is not a month in the year that you will not find some th: 
be with kindles (young). Nevertheless, commonly their love 
most in the month of January, and in that month they run faster 
than at any other time of the year, both the male and the female. 
And from May unto September they be most slow, for then they 
are full of herbs and of fruits, or they be great and full ot 
kindles, and commonly in that time they have their kindles. 
Hares are in sundry (parts) of the country, all according 
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to the season of the year, for 
sometimes they sit in the fern, 
sometimes in the heath, some- 
times in the corn and in 
rowing weeds, and sometimes 
in the woods. In April and 
in May when the corn is so 
jong that they may hide them- 
selves therein, gladly will they 
sit therein. And when men 
begin to reap the corn they sit 
in the vine (yards) and in 
other strong heath, in bushes 
and i: hedges, and commonly 
in cover under the wind and 
in cover from the rain, and if 
there be any sun they will 
gladl: sit against the beams of 
the < n. For a hare, of its 
own nd, knoweth the night 
before what weather it will be 
on th morrow, and therefore 
she ke peth herself the bestwise 
that .e may from. the evil 
weath *. The hare beareth her 
kindle. two month, and when 
they :re kindled she licketh 
her ki: ‘les as a bitch doeth her 
whely Then she runneth a 
great \ ay thence, and goeth to 
seek tl e male, for if they should 
abide wvith her kindles they 
would zladly eat them. And 
ifshe onds not the male, and 
cometh again to her kindles a 
great while after and giveth 
them to suck, and nourisheth for 
the mountenance (extent) of 
twenty days or thereabouts. An 
hare beareth commonly two 
kindles, but I have seen some 
which have kindled at once 
sometime six, sometime five, 
sometime four and three; and but she findeth the male within three 
days from the time she hath kindled, she will eat her kindles. 
They kindle oft in small bushes or in little hedges, or they bide in 
heath or in briars or in corn or in vines. If you find a hare which 
has kindled the same day and the hounds hunt after her, and if 
you come thither the next morrow ye shall find how she has 
removed her kindles, and has borne them some elsewhere with 
her teeth, as a bitch bears her whelps. Men slay the hare with 
greyhounds, and with running hounds by strength, as in England, 
but elsewhere they’slay him also with small pockets, and with 
purse-nets, and with small cords that men cast where they make 
their breaking of the small twigs when they go to their pastures, 
as I have before said. But, truly, I trow no good hunter would 
slay them so for no good.” W. A. BalLitie-GROHMAN, 
(To be continued). 








THE WINTER SWEET. 


EFORE the writer (January 1oth) is a bush of Winter Sweet, a 
delightful name fora modest-looking shrub, which flowers out of 
doors in mid-winter and onwards until the late days of February. 
It is as precious for its fragrance as, or even more so than, the winter 
Jasmine, but has not its dashing colouring of intense yellow—rather 
a quiet lemon tint, relieved by small crims on sepals, which compose 

4 small, somewhat cup-shaped flower filled with a spicy, satisfying, and agree- 
able perfume. There is no perfume like that of the Winter Sweet ; it fills a 
room, and never cloys or produces any disagreeable sensations as the fragrance 
of Gardenia, Stephanotis, or those exotic, sickly, and almost unwholesome 
perfumes from some hothouse blossoms. Of late years the Winter Sweet has 
'ecome better known, but not long ago one might have supposed it to be a 
new introduction instead of an old garden shrubby plant wasting its sweetness in 
4 few old-fashioned gardens, where probably it bloomed unseen on some 
crumb ing wall, The writer has seen more than once a Chimonanthus filling a 
lage soace in an old garden, and the little flower-laden twigs are welcome in 
the house to fill small vases or receptacles on or off the table. The seeds are 
Contained in a brownish receptacle about 2in. long. The Chimonanthus came 
‘tom Japan about 130 years ago, and enjoys a rich moist soil, whilst in pruning 
must be remembered that the flowers are produced on the previous year’s 
wood: hence prune and thin out the shoots in early spring. Considerable 
Variation occurs amongst seedlings, some having larger flowers with less perfume 
than cihers. Grandiflorus is one of the best-known forms. It is a shrub 
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SNARING HARES IN POUCHES. 


for every garden of any size simply for its winter bloom. Its presence can be 
detected for many yards. We have many sweet-smelling flowers in winter, such 
as the fragrant Honeysuckles, Lonicera fragrantissima and L. Standishi. The 
Winter Jasmine (Jasminum nuidflorum) is another flower of winter, pleasantly 
fragrant, and very brilliant in colour, This is one of the most valuable of all 
winter climbers ; it is vigorous, will grow in the town garden, and never fails 
to make a sheet of colour. 
SOME BEAUTIFUL WILLOWs. 

No family of trees has greater beauty of form than the Willow (Salix), and 
their variation in height is remarkable, some a few inches only, others from 
Soft. to 1ooft. They will grow almost any where and in almost any soil if their 
roots can feel mo’sture, although none care to be planted entirely in water. 
The bank of a stream, or the edge of lake or pond, is the place for Willows, 
where the branches can fall over and kiss the water surface. By the margin of 
water the roots receive sufficient moisture, and the collar of the tree is in a com- 
paratively dry soil. The uses to which Willows have been put in connection 
with running water are many, and one instance may be mentioned. The note 
occurs in Professor Wallace’s work on ‘* Darwinism,” p. 24, and refers to New 
Zealand: ‘‘Tre English Watercress grows so luxuriantly in that country as to 
completely choke up the rivers, sometimes leading to disastrous floods, and 
necessitating great outlay to keep the stream open. Buta natural remedy has 
now been found in planting Willows on the banks. The roots of the trees 
penetrate the bed of the stream in every direction, and the Watercress, unable 
to obtain the requisite amount of nourishment, gradually disappears.” Willows 
are also useful in strengthening or raising the banks of a stream which flows at 
a higher level than the surrounding country, and liable to overflow after heavy 
rains. Stout Willow stakes of a good size are cut into lengths of 8ft. or 10ft., 
p»inted, and driven into the ground at the water’s edge, and a lacing of the 
smaller wood worked in behind and around them. This is tightly packed behind 
with clay, and a second row of stakes and wattles made at a distance of 6ft. or 
8ft. from the first. Clay is packed against this as well, but the central space 
can be.filled with any soil that is handy, care being taken to ram it as tightly as 
possible. In the course of a year or two most of the stakes and some of the 
other wood will have formed roots and begun to grow, when the bank may be 
considered practically safe for the future. Willows are propagated with great 
ease. Cuttings of well-ripened wood of any size can be taken after the leaves 
have fallen, and inserted almost their full len:th in the ground, when very few 
will fail. The following Willows include only those which can be recom- 
mended for general planting, no attempt Leing made to deal with the host of 
varying forms found in this family. 

Salix alba.—This is the White Willow, a widely distributed species in 
Europe, Asia, and North America. It will sometimes grow to a height of 8oft., 
with a trunk of 5/t. or 6ft. in diameter. The wood is useful for the making of 
cricket bats, as it is light and tough. There are two good varieties, viz., 
argentea, also known as S. alba regalis, and cerulea ; the former with leaves of 
a more pronounced silvery colouring than those of the type, and the. latter has 
nearly glabrous leaves on the surface and glaucous underneath, the result of this 
colouring being a delightful effect when the branches sway in the wind. 

S. ambigua.—Thus is quite a dwarf Willow, seldom more than 18in. high, 
and should greatly interest those who wish for a tree, if it can be so called, of 
such dwarf stature. The main branches run along the ground, while the smaller 
twigs spring from them almost erect. The leaves are of dull green colouring 
and somewhat rough appearance. 
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S. angustifolia is a native of the Caucasus and Northern Asia, and is a 
small tree with thin wiry branches and small narrow leaves. It is a rather new 
species, but will be sought for, as it is very graceful and interesting. 

S. babylonica (the Weeping Willow).—This is one of the best known 
of all the Willows; it is supposed to be a native of Western Asia, and 
associated with Bible history, but it is really a native of Japan. It is \.ithout 
exception the most beautiful of all weeping trees, full of grace and character, 
and pleasing in colour. The principal 
branches are generally stout and erect, 
while the smaller ones are slender and 
weeping. The variety annularis is similar 
to this type, but its thicker leaves are 
strangely twisted and contorted. 

Ss. cesia, — This is a prostrate 
shrub, or almost so, a native of the 
mountains of Switzerland and South- 
Western Europe, and known by its 
stout, short-jointed shoots and firm, small 
leaves. It is not one of the most im- 
portant of the family, but is interesting. 

S. candida.—This isthe well-known 
Sage Willow, a native of North 
America, and extremely handsome. 
The long pointed leaves clothed with 
silky hairs seem to reflect the sunshine. 
It is a ‘* sunshiny ” tree, a pure delight 
to watch moving in the wind, and too 
uncommon in gardens. Please note 
that it enjoys a somewhat drier soil than 
mvst of the Willows. 

S. Caprea.—The common Sallow 
or Goat Willow, usually called ‘* Palm ” 
at Eastertide, and, being a native, one 
of the most familiar of the entire family. 
There is much beauty in its branches 
of bright yellow catkins, flufly golden 
balls, a veritable blanket of colouring 
over the leafless shoots. The ‘‘ Palm” 
is common over Europe, and is found in 
Northern Asia, and gives beauty to our 
copses and pastures in the early spring. 
This is a Wil:ow that does not seek 
moisture. It is often most spreading 
and beautiful on dry bank or in some 
dry copse. The variety pendula, so named because of its pendent branches, 
the well-known Kilmarnock Willow. 

S. cinerea.—A native of Europe and parts of Asia. I' is a Willow of 
stron: erect growth with stout branches and large frominently veined leaves. 
Two varieties of it deserve mention: Medenii, which diffeis from the type in 
its earlier flowering, the catkins bursting into bloom in February or early 
March in favourable weather, and tricolor, which is the only Willow with 
variegated foliage, the colouring Leing yellow and green edged with red. It is, 
unfortunately, of somewhat weakly growth. 

S. cordata.—A vigorous species from North America, with stout shining 
branches and Lright green glossy leaves. Its foliage is quite distinct, and for 
this reason the tree is to be welcomed in English gardens. The variety 
Glaucophylla is known by its bright glaucous foliage, which displays its silvery 
colouring when stirred by the wind. 

S. daphnoides (the Violet Willow) is so called because of its purple- 
oloured branches, covered with a thick tluish white bloom, as on some freshly 
picked Plum. It must not be forgotten that this colouring is only developed to 
its fulness when the shrub is kept cut down; the young growths then add 
much colour to the winter landscape. It is a Euro; ean species. 

S. fragilis (the Crack Willos ).—This grows to as large dimensions as the 
well-known White Willow. Unfortunately, its branches are easily broken by 
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high winds, but it is a handsome Willow, with its serrated foliage and glaucous 
colouring. Two varieties are important, one named basfordiana having Lright 
red stems and shining leaves. It must be kept cut down to bring out its full 
colouring. Latifolia has larzer and broader leaves. 

ERINUS ALPINUS. 

This charming little alpine is the subject of a note from one of our Lest. 
known contributors, and let us add that such notes are most welcome. It js 
not the desire of the writer of “Jp 
the Garden” to monopolise the whole 
of the notes, and, therefore, during 
the present year he hopes readers 
who can add to its interest and 
gardening importance will kindly assist, 
“°S. A.” writes as follows of Fvinus 
alpinus: ‘‘Our gardens need no! owe 
all their charms to the attractio is of 
the taller flowers, shrubs, and ::ees, 
for there are many little herbs «hich 
cannot well be dispensed with. uch 
a one is the lovely’ little 1.-inus 
alpinus, one of the prettiest fl vers 
we can employ for the crevic:; of 
the rockeries, the stony paths and 
steps, or the decoration of a wl, a 
form of gardening which has any 
uses and charms of its own. t is 
delightful with its dense tufts of pl: sing 
green, covered for a long ime 
with its bonny little purple-vio! + or 
rose flowers, rising from 3in. to Oin. 
from the soil or stone. The rose 
form is even prettier than the one 
with purplish flowers, but I efer 
either to the white variety, pe haps 
because we have so many white 
alpines, and none to spare o’- the 
brighter coloured. While Erinus a! pinus 
is not difficult to grow, it is by no 
means easy to establish in a garden for 





the first time. The best way is by 
178, Regent Street. seed sown in spring in the places where 
it is desired to grow the plants. A 


few seeds in the crevice, hole, or by the 
side of the path will grow readily, 
and do better thin plants put in at the same season. Where it is necessary to 
employ plants I prefer to remove these in early autumn when there is a prospect 
of rain. It has been said that the Erinus likes brick rubbish, but I have not 
found that it has any special affection for that over any other kind of gritty 
matter. It certainly thrives well in it, but quite as well in any other stony 
material. Here I find it does admirably in the crevices of a soft, shaly limestone. 
When once it becomes established there seems little fear of losing the Erinus, 
as it is perfectly hardy, and can stand almost any weather, save strong sunshine 
and drought, where it cannot get its roots deep down out of the reach of the 
heat and dryness. Here it likes shade as well as sun, and is always one of the 
most delightful of our summer alpine flowers.” 


CATALOGUES RECEIVED.—Seeds: Messrs. W. Clibran and Son, Oldfield 
Nurseries, Altrincham ; Messrs. Dicksons, Chester ; Willam Baylor Hartland, 
Cork ; Messrs. Willitim Cutbush and Son, Highgate Nurseries, Lordon, N.; 
Messrs. Barr and Sons, 11, 12, 13, Kins Street, Covent Garden, London. 

ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS.—We are always pleased to assist our 
readers in matters concerning their gardens. We are also in touch with 
many first-class gardeners, and shall be happy to recommend one to any 
who may require the services of a good man. 
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OR anyone who estimates 
sport by its own intrinsic 
merits alone, without 

regard either to the size or the value of the bag, there is nothing 

to beat gull-hawking—unless, indeed, it is the flight at kites, 
which cannot now be hadin this country. In other words, there 
is no field sport in these islands in which the match is so even 
between the pursued and pursuer. To say this is not to cast 
any aspersion on grouse-hawking, which is perhaps in its way 
quite as difficult a business, and affords equal satisfaction to 
those who are skilful enough to practise it with success. But 
game-hawking—at least with the long-winged hawks—is so 
much more artificial a thing, requiring the combination of so 
many attendant circumstances, all more or less difficult to secure, 
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that the comparison is hardly fair. Thus for gull-hawking you 
require no extensive moor, which must be found and taken «ta 
high rent, no keepers, who must be ever on the watch during the 
greater part of the year, and no dogs. You have not, i the 
training of your hawk, to be continually devising plans for 
encouraging her to mount and to wait on in the right place. You 
have hardly any risks to run of her “ checking ” at a wrong qu ‘Ty. 

Those difficulties and expenses which must be face: by 
the game-hawker do not confront him whose ambition » to 
fly gulls. A flat open country, where a fair number of gulls “ay 
be found at a reasonable distance from the sea, and a pere; '!ne 
which can fly really well, are the only two things whicli are 
essentially necessary for success. Moreover, the peregrine ay 
be of either sex, whereas very few tiercels can even be persuac. ito 
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persevere at grouse, and still fewer will do well at such heavy 
quarry. 

' Where, then, does the difficulty of gull-hawking come 
in? And wherein can it be said to have the advantage over 
came-hawking ? Simply in the fact that the race between the 
hawk—or rather the hawks—and the quarry is a much more 
severe and generally a much more prolonged trial of speed and 
si:ill between them. Remember that on the moor the quarry is 
,t flushed until the falcon has mounted to her pitch, and from 


I 

this elevation she has, to start with, an enormous advantage in 
the race. Not only does the impetus of her long fall bring 
her up with the grouse in her first stoop at a prodigious 
sp-ed, but it enables her, if she should miss him at the 
fir { attempt, to shoot up again to a great height, ready for 
a econd try. In gull-hawking the pursuer has no such advan- 
ta.:. Even if he or she is flown at gulls which are in the act 


of ising from the ground, the quarry practically starts from the 
sare level and with 

a ertain distance, 

ho: zontally, to the 

gor |. And if the 

havi: is thrown off 
at . gull ‘on the 
pas. ge,” 1.¢., aS he 
is . ying along, the 
adv. ntage of posi- 
tion is all in favour 
of ine latter. In 
any case it is an 
abs itely fair con- 
test, in which victory 
mu be won by 
sheer merit in flying 
on the one part or 
the other. And a 
real ding-dong con- 
test it often is. 

In the first 
place, of course, the 
hawk must be fast 
enough to get well 
above the quarry, 
and anyone who has 
watched the habits 
of the English sea- 
gulls will readily 
admit that this is no 
easy matter. Then, 
if the first stoop is 
eluded, it begins to 
be a question of en- 
durance. And no 
one who has observed 
the untiring way in 
which a gull will 
remain on the wing, 
cruising in his own 
restless way, often in 
the teeth of a strong 
wind,.’can underrate 
the difficulties of 
matching against him 
acaptive hawk, mcst 
of whose time must 
of necessity be passed 
in inaction on the 
perch or on the block. 
It speaks volumes 
for the extraordinary 
natural powers of the 
peregrine that, even 
when thus handi- 
capped, she should be able to render any account at all of so 
strong-winged and long-winded a bird. When she is beaten— 
and this, of course, frequently she is—it is as often as not by 
being fairly outflown in the air, and not by the quarry “ putting 
in” in some inaccessible or unknown place. Generally, of 
course, a gull will make for the sea, or at least for some water 
where he will be safe. But if there is no such water within 
reasonable distance, then he must save himself by mere power of 
wing, 
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from a pamting by 


Then, if the hawk is good enough, you have the 
greatest treat that a falconer can have—stoop after stoop, in 
which the skill of both birds, or probably all three birds, in the 
mos’ difficult and beautiful of all movements, is tested to the 
utm st in a contest for life and death. If we cannot have heron- 
hawiing now, we can at least have a very excellent substitute 
for it in the flight at gulls. And, putting aside all romance 
and rhodomontade, the truth probably is that, but for the 
Supcrior size and formidable beak of the heron, a_black- 
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headed gull affords every bit as good a flight as that much- 
vaunted quarry. 

There are three kinds of gull in these islands at which 
peregrines—and doubtless gers also—can be flown. Of these 
the herring-gull, though he is the biggest, is the easiest—or rather 
the least difficult—to take. On the other hand, the black-headed 
gull, which is the smallest of the three, is also the hardest to 
kill. Intermediate between these is the so-called common gull. 
It seems strange at first that a tiercel, about 16in. in length, 
should be able and willing to tackle so large a bird as a herring- 
gull, measuring sometimes over 24in., and armed with a terrible 
beak, which he knows very well how to use in his defence. Yet 
one of the latter is recorded to have been taken by a tiercel 
single-handed, and that an eyess, belonging to that accomplished 
falconer, Mr. St. Quintin. As a rule, however, two hawks 
are thrown off at a gull, of whatever kind he may be. 
Orly, as these birds are so frequently found in flocks there is 
always the chance 
that each hawk will 
select a different 
quarry. In such 
cases the difficulty of 
following the flights 
3 is, of course, greatly 

Z 





increased, and the 
risk of losing one or 
both hawks adds 
another danger . to 
the undertaking. It 
is not probable that 
any hawk, however 
good, flying alone, 
could capture a black- 
headed gull; and 
even when two are 
engaged, unless the 
conditions are favour- 
able, such as a fine 
day, with light winds, 
and a long distance 
from the sea, the 
event must ‘always 
be very doubtful. 

Arduous and 
trying as the actual 
flight at the gull is, 
even for the swiftest 
peregrines, an almost 
equally formidable 
task lies before the 
falconer before he can 
even induce his hawk 
to fly this quarry at 
all. No hawk will 
by choice go at this 
uninviting bird, the 
flesh of which -is 
certainly not tasteful. 
It requires, there- 
fore, all the skill of 
a practised falconer 
to “enter” the hawk 
to it; and unless he 
can use a ‘make- 
hawk ’—12.e., a hawk 
which has already 
been used to fly this 
quarry, and will 
set an example to 
G. F. Lodge. the beginner — he 

may quite _ possibly 

fail altogether in 
the attempt. Fortunately, it is generally possible to get fresh- 
caught gulls on the coast, and the first flight may be at one of 
these. As soon as any capture has been effected the falconer 
must hurry up and substitute a pigeon—white, of course—for 
the real quarry. By this means the victor will be rewarded 
for his or her success in a manner that he could not reasonably 
expect, and will very possibly entertain thenceforth quite new 
and improved ideas of the merit of this sort of flight. Such 
deceptions are a part of the art and craft of training many a 
hawk for flights of the more arduous kind, amongst which the 
flight at gulls must undoubtedly be classed. And the falconer 
must not start with the idea that he will ever make a “ big bag” 
with this quarry. 

If a peregrine, or a cast of p2regrines, rather. can fly 
two or three flights in a day, and kill in one of them, he 
will have done a good day’s work, and if anything better 
is done there will be something to boast about. Tastes 
differ, and there are many men who, from the mere stand point 
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of sport alone, will always prefer gamme-hawking. They like the 
working of the dogs in harmony with the hawk, the grand 
mounting of the latter to her “pride of place” in the sky, and 
her majestic movements in waiting on while the birds are 
flushed. Most of all, they rejoice to see the long, downward 
stoop from that stupendous height. All this they will miss in 
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the flight at gulls, just as they will in the easier flight at rooks, 
But for real hard work, for good honest flying at the best pace 
all the way, for perseverance, and condition, and unflagging deter. 
mination to succeed, a hawk which will take gulls well may he 
considered to deserve the highest honours that can now be won 
in Great Britain. 


EPPING FOREST IN WINTER. 


NE cf the charms of Epping Forest in winter is its 
solitude. Unlike the New Forest, it is closed to 
the general sportsman, though the manorial right 
of shooting is stiJl exercised, and other pursuits are 
in abeyance, the number of people attracted by a 

pure and simpie love of Nature being astonishingly small. Yet 
in some respects this is the most interesting time of the year. 
What with thick leaves and the heavy undergrowth most 
properly encouraged by the Verderers, the brakes of heather 
and the rank growing bracken, it is very difficult to see the 
woodland population in summer. But when the beech leaves 
are all strewn red on the floor and the thicket rustles with the 
withered tendrils of dead creeping plants and vegetation is 
killed, only a few of the shyest creatures are able to keep out of 
view. To go out almost immediately after a snow-shower is to 
be struck with the movements constantly taking place, for you 
can never find the snow clear of 
footprints. Rabbits, hares, weasels, 
stoats, birds, and mice are con- 
tinually on the move, but the sound 
of a footfall causes them to disap- 
pear. 

Many a time on entering a 
secluded grove it has seemed to me 
vacant of inhabitants, but if I sit 
down and remain quiet the wood- 
land people soon emerge from their 
hiding-places. There is a_ rustling 
of the dead leaves, and a squirrel 
comes hopping along with his beady 
eyes. With brush well over his back 
he rushes a few yards up the bole 
of a tree, flies round it, and comes 
to the ground again. It is only 
his fun—he seems to let off steam 
in this wild whirl of energy. At 
the bush near is a little scraping 
sound, and after looking attentively 
for a short time one sees a little [emiyem 
wood-mouse climbing and _ prowling 


for food. Jays come and wrangle~ Copyright 
on the boughs above, and tits and 
robins appear below.. Animals trust more to their ears 


than to their noses. I have sat in a pollard overlooking the 
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badger earths on a winter dusk and the presence of a hu nan 
being remained unsuspected. A herd of deer—stags, for 
the sexes keep separate in winter—came past, butting at and 
playing with one another undisturbed, till their figures were lost 
amid the woodland shadows. Reynard came out and sat ora 
while on his haunches, asif studying the weather or admirin: the 
slender white new moon riding above the disleaved twig: :ry, 
then with a slinking trot went off on his nightly ramble. He 
seemed to pay no heed to the rabbits that live in the same ea tks 
though they came out and played almost within my grasp. and 
then set off also on distant errands. A disturbed son; ster 
apparently flying at random came fluff in my face. The + nse 
of smell did not warn them. Nor will sight do so unless ¢ :ere 
is movement. Sit perfectly still, and nothing seems to- ake 
alarm. The ear of woodland animals is the best trained and 
most acute sense. On the night referred to there was a half <ale 
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of wind blowing and producing a great variety of noises, its own 
swish, swish among: the hornbeams rising sometimes into a howl 
as it tossed the higher 
boughs, and accompanied with 
creaking and cracking and 
the sound of falling sticks. 
Nothing of that kind seems 
to produce any alarm, but J 
noticed how attentively heads 
were lifted at the slightest 
accidental noise made by 
myself. When watching a 
lot of birds and beasts it 
has been curious to notice 
how quickly they recognise 
the sound of a human foot- 
step and on hearing it dis- 
appear. But however wxich- 
ful and suspicious, their wl:cre- 
abouts is betrayed: by the 
treacherous snow. 

In winter, too, the vw iter 
is as attractive as the \ od. 
Long ago, before the , eat 
battle of the enclosures ook 
place, Epping Forest w ; a 
favourite haunt of the  >hn 
Gilpin type of London cit ‘en. 
He drove out to one o. the 
inns, feasted on “b .ck 
Sausage,” which is to say 
venison, and fished in one 
of the old woodland p. ds. 
To-day the fisherman c es 
“COUNTRY LIFE” in even greater numbers ith 
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his tong rod, his bait-can, his box that’ is at once creel 
and seat, and he sits himself down and waits as_ patiently 
for « bite as Father Izaak could have done. His tavourite 
resorts:-are the Eagle Pond at Snaresbrook, Higham’s Lake, 
and Connaught Water, but all these are more or less orna- 
menial, and the pool beloved of the true woodlander is 
exactly such a natural one as is seen in our illustration. It 
always reminds me of the phrase “like waters stilled at even,” 
but sheltered as it is by the woodland and overhung by thickets 
of bramble it is seldom anything but clear and glassy. ‘The 
deer greatly affect this neighbourhood and come to drink of it, 
and the moorhen makes its home there, and newt and frog breed 
and multiply in its depths. They are more secure than in the 
smaller woodland pools, which are regularly dredged by a man 
who provides food for the serpents at the Zoo. I used sometimes 
to accompany him in the spring in order to discover what sort of 
creatures he would fish out of these muddy holes. Much there 
was to interest the student of pond life, but it need not detain us 
now. The freely exercised right of digging gravel is responsible 
for most of those pools which add considerably to the picturesque- 
ness of the forest. 

In summer, when the majority dry up, rank vegetation 
grows, and among it the stag or hind finds a cool lair. Then, 
too, are dried up the little forest brooks that now tumble so 
prettily down by beechen shades, making tiny waterfalls at the 
stones, or getting dammed by the masses of dead leaves 
caught by a tree root or rotten branch that has stuck— 
they are purely of the winter; but if not actually within the 
forest, river scenery can always be enjoyed. Ching is the 
tiniest of rivulets, but he wends his way to the Lea, and 
not eventhe East London Water Company can utterly destroy 
the beauty of that willow-clad stream Walton loved so well. 
Near it also is that very pretty stream the Rhoding—pro- 
nounced Roothing ‘by old-fashioned folk. It flows close 
past Wanstead Park, and the kingfishers whose blue plumage 
often flashes in Higham’s Park or Chingford Plain come either 
from it or the Thames. 

Those who admire the form and contour of trees must go to 
the woodlands in winter, since during summer a great tree is but 
amass of foliage. Some may, perhaps, object that it is a harsh 
and austere beauty, bereft of the mystery of summer, when the 
shrouded woodland ways stretch before you like dim cathedral 
aisles. The giant trunks are naked, and leafless are ‘‘ the high 
bewildering boughs.” All that is voluptuous in the forest has 
gone. No music—scarcely a twitter from the singing birds; no 
colour so gay as the wild apple’s bloom, so endearing as the 
briar’s; the air, that in June seems impregnated with ali the 
perfumes of Arabia, is cold and scentless. Yet, in spite of all 
thet, as much true enjoyment is got from the forest in winter as 
at iny other time of the year. Ohne sits in the study and writes 
of xusterity, but it is impossible to think of that quality in close 
proximity to trees which, even when bare of leaves, show 
no severe or hard lines, but all is soft and finely relieved, the 
strong trunk, expanding boughs, and black shaking twigs. Nor 
has any other sunset quite the same effect as that seen through 
w odland. 

This year, it is true, there has been no wealth of 
Stasets to boast of, since night after night has fallen cloudy and 
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wet, and even the clear frosts 
that have been experienced else- 
where in the country never 
have come here. Yet one 
or two have occurred when 
the sun, beheld through 
tree branches, has sunk in a 
gigantic red blaze, not to be 
distinguished from a huge fire 
till it paled and sent golden 
clouds floating over the tree- 
tops or gave place tothe moon, 
never more silvery and fair than 
when shining down on the 
upturned trees. 

A more homely fact about 
the forest in winter is that 
it is always clean, and in a 
measure comfortable. How- 
ever muddy the roads outside 
may be, the walking within 
it is never that. The water 
is absorbed as soon as_ it 
falls, and the dead leaves form 
a porous carpet, so that the 
pedestrian is always dryfoot. 
Nor has anyone fully enjoyed 
the winter wind till he has 
abode in the forest during 
a storm. Of course, its force 
is broken, and the discomfort 

“COUNTRY LIFE." of being blown about is 

avoided, while nowhere more 

than in a wood does the wini appear to get full play. It 
tosses the trees and shrieks among them, and mumbles long 
and sad, anon rousing itself once more to rage and fury, 
not unseldom wrenching the great trees up by the roots or 
casting their strongest limbs to the ground. At sea, it may 
be as wild and strong, but there it works destruction through 
the agency of water, and what appals you is not the strength 
of the wind, but the height and fury of the waves it has 
raised; in the woodland the wind performs its own fell errand, 
and you see the majesty of its force without any inter: 
mediary coming between. At such times it sweeps over the 
bushes and low pollards as if scorning to notice them; its 
rage is seen best in a grove of oaks or a wood of tall beeches. 
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HE county of Essex is not the least famous of the shires 
of England for its old domestic achitecture, or for the 
beautiful and fragrant gardens that are the adornment of 
its mansions, as our readers are very well aware. There 
is variety in the land, for we may traverse flat expanses 

there upon which the creeping ‘‘ marrish mosses” grow, or may find 
our pleasure in the golden woodland, or enjoy the life of open fields 
with an arch of blue sky for our canopy. Marks Hall, which lies 
some five miles north of Kelvedon, has its varieties of character 
also. It is not the most important of the old brick mansions of 
East Anglia, and has undergone some unfortunate transforma- 
tions, but it has character and charm in itself and its surround- 
ings, which are the attraction for us. Some three miles north of 
Kelvedon, as we approach it, the old village of Coggeshall is 
passed, stretched out along the road from Braintree to 
Colchester, displaying a certain bustling importance, compared to 
some villages we know. There is a great deal of brick and 
timber in the buildings hereabout, indicating that stone is not 
much available for construction, which, we may observe, is not 
necessarily a thing to be regretted, because old brickwork, in its 
hue and picturesqueness, has a beauty that is very much its 
own. Arrived at the house we seek, we say of Marks Hall, with 
old Morant, that sober, painstaking, and veracious historian of the 
shire, that “the gardens, park, and fish-ponds contribute not a 
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little to make it a delightful seat.” That excellent guid 
the annals of the place tells us that it most probably derive 
name from a family of De Merc or Merk, which anciently 
Marks Tey, near Colchester, and other estates in the county, 

the Conque~or’s survey the place is described as ‘“ Merc! 
halla,” and was then possessed by one Nigel, under Hug! 
Montfort. Nigel was the ancestor of a family bearing 
name of De Markeshales, which possessed the place for s 
thing like 500 years, until, in 1562, John Merkshall 

it to one John Cole, whose son William sold it again in 155 
Edward Deraugh or Derechaugh. The son of the last-na 
possessor conveyed it in 1605 to Robert Honywood of Cha 

in Kent, a gentleman of ancient lineage, whose descend 
lived at Marks Hall for very many generations. The purch 

did not find a house altogether to his mind, and he pulled d 
much of the structure which came into his hands, buildin 
new and handsome front in the style of his time, which 
completed, with the rest of the house, about the year 1609, that 
being the date given on an inscription in the great hall. Much 
of Robert Honywood’s structure still stands, with the many 
mullioned windows of the Stuart days, as well as internal 
adornments of great beauty, while the old dovecote of brick and 
tile probably dates back to the same period. The discerning eye 
will notice that the south front has been sadly transformed 
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within comparatively recent 
times, but yet too far from 
the present day to benefit by 
the right understanding of the 
merits and character of the 
architecture of the Stuarts 
which we now possess. We 
may well believe that the long 
lakes or fish-ponds, which are 
a great attraction of the place, 
existed in some form with 
pleasant surroundings when 
Robert Honywood dwelt at 
Marks Hall. 
Now, we have remarked 
more than once that the true 
and living interest of an old 
house or an old garden resides 
in the personalities of the 
ancient dweilers therein, which 
we often seem to trace in the 
features of the places they 
loved. Of Robert Honywood 
little appears to be known, but 
his wile, Mary, who was the 
daughter and heiress of Robert 
Waters of Lenham, Kent, 
where she was born, was 
a remarkable lady in that 
she lived to a venerable age, [fe 
dying at ninety-three in 1620, 
and that, with her own eyes, she Copyright 
saw a wondrous number of her 
descendants. She was married at the age of sixteen, and gave 
birth to sixteen children who survived. Her grandchildren 
numbered 114, and she saw of the third generation 228, while 
her great-great-grandchildren before her death were nine. One of 
her grandsons, Dr. Michael Honywood, Dean of Lincoln, told 
the story of how he was present at a banquet which she gave 
to her descendants, of whom 200 sat at the table. Mrs. 
Honywood was noted for great piety, but in her declining years 
fell into deep despondency. It is recorded that Foxe, the 
‘‘martyrologist,” went to console her, but she ‘dashed a Venice 
glass to the ground, saying ‘ Sir, | am as sure to be damned as 
this glass is to be broke!’ when by God’s wonderful providence 


the glass was taken up uninjured.” The lady grew cheerful later 
and said that “God suddenly shot comfort like lightning 
into her soul, which, once entered, ever remained therein, so that 
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she passed the remainder of her life in spiritual gladness.” It 
is a pleasant story of those simple old days when beliefs 
and hopes were all childlike and sincere, and when an omnien 
such as that of broken glass was a thing to be taken to 
heart. But no such tragic result followed in this case, 
as in the more celebrated one of the smashing of 
Luck of Edenhall.”. How many similar stories of s 
exquisite faith are told of our old and many storied country 
mansions ! 

Some of the numerous descendants of this lady figure in the 
pages of Pepys, and one of them, her grandson Sir Thomas 
Honywood, of Marks Hall, was a man ot note in the counsels 
of the Commonwealth. He sided with the Puritans when the 
Civil War broke out, and Marks Hall in his time became a 
headquarters for the Roundheads in Essex. In 1643, he was 
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busy raising troops thereabout, and in 1648, with ea 
Whalley and 2,000 horse and foot of the district, he effected < 

junction with Fairfax, advanced upon Colchester, and was 
resent at the surrender of the town. Two years later he was 
colonel. of a regiment of Foot raised in his district, and 
.rrisoned Colchester for the Parliament, and he seems to have 
xpended largely out of his estate for the cause. The same 
ar found him at the head of his Essex men on the field of 
orcester. He was knight of the shire for Essex, and did good 
-vice for the Commonw ealth, becoming a member of Cocmnen ell’s 
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Upper House. He was a man of force and character, and 
brother-in-law of Sir Harry Vane, and he exercised influence at 
Court, being able to procure for his kinsman, Sir Robert 


Honywood of Charing, a place as member of the Council of 


State. He died 
at Westminster 
when on a 
Visit to his 
son-in-law, Sir 
John Cotton, son 
of the famous 
antiquary, and 
his body was 
buried in the 
chancel of Marks 
Hall Church, 
which stands 
adjacent to the 
mansion, and was 
restored within 
recent times by 
Mrs. Honywood, 
of that place. 
The Dean of 
Lincoln, who 
has been men- 
tioned, was Sir 
Thomas Hony- 
woeod’s_ brother, 
an’ was active 
in repairing the 
daiiage done by 
the Puritans at 
Liicoln Cathe- 
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the library there largely at his own cost, from designs by 
Sir Christopher Wren, placing in it his invaluable collection of 
books and seventeenth century tracts. 

The Charing estates had gone to an elder line of the family, 
but two sons of Sir Thomas held Marks Hall in succession, of 
whom the second died in 1693, after which the place went to a 
member of the Kentish branch, which thenceforth was seated in 
Essex. It is not necessary to pursue the history of the Hony- 
woods further. Many of them were notable men. General 
Philip Honywood, an old campaigner of Dettingen, who was 
wounded in 1746 against the Jacobites, and who succeeded to 
the estate at Marks Hall in 1758, was one of them. 

Mr. Filmer Honywood did much to improve the grounds 
about a century ago, and there are many traces of his hand 
the place. The park is large and attractive, with much variety 
in its character, 
whilethe gardens 
are beautiful, as 
they appear 
in our pictures. 
Addison thought 
that there were 
as many kinds 
of gardens as of 
poetry. ‘* Your 
makers of par 
terres and flower 
gardens are 
epigrammatists 
and sonneteers 
in this art; con- 
trivers of bowers 
and grottos, 
treillage S and 
cascades, are 
romance writers. 
Wise and 
London are our 
heroic poets. As 
for myself, you 
wilf find that my 
compositions in 
yardening are 
altogether after 
the Pindaric 
VIEW. “COUNTRY LIFE." manner, and run 
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into the beautiful wildness of Nature, without affecting the 
nicer elegancies of art.” To us it appears that the gardens we 
depict partake of the merits of many styles. The two long lakes, 
begemmed with water-lilies, and reflecting the dense masses of 
foliage and of flowers upon 
their borders, and the long 
grass walk by the upper lake, 
are singularly beautiful, and 
give great distinction to Mr. 
Price’s estate. That the flower 
borders are rich in colour and 
variety, affording glorious pic- 
tures throughout the summer, 
will be evident from our 
pictures. The gardens, more- 
over, are well kept, as all such 
gardens deserve to be, and in 
their combinations of wood and 
water, with floral charm, are 
very attractive indeed. More 
than this we need scarcely say, 
but we are pleased to include 
Marks Hall among the many 
fine places we have illustrated 
and described. 


Fruit Drying. 
Cc 

NE of the pleasant signs of 
this age of competition is an 
increasing desire to make 

fruit culture a serious in- 

dustry. If a steady stream of books, 
pamphlets, and articles, can avail anyth’ng there should be a revolution, or, what 
we would welcome more, a slow but steady appreciation of our possibilities as a 
fruit-growing nation. The lessons taught by those who write with authority are 
making some impressions upon the dull intellects of those who, whilst bemoaning 
the condition of commercial farming, are slow to wake up to vigorous and 
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sustained efforts to stem the tide of a self-imposeq 
jepression. We have been forcibly reminded of oy, 
want of enterprise by the recent developments in frajt 
evaporation and drying, or, in other words, using the 
surplus crops in the way that other countries have for 
many years recoznised the value of, with infinite 
profit to themselves and a distinct loss to us, Fruit 
evaporation is one of the phases of the fruit industry, 
and we were much interested in an extensive exhibition 
of home-dried produce at one of the meetings o/ the 
Royal Horticultural Society last year, and also of a 
successful way of so bottling a remarkable varicty of 
fruits and vegetables as to preserve their true flavour 
and wholesomeness. 

A most successful lecture was given rec: ntly, 
under the auspices of the Devonshire County Co cil, 
by Mr. James Harper, who has made fruit dryi: > an 
especial study, and proved its importance by pra .ical 
experiments. The lecturer’s remarks may be | efly 
summed up as follows: (1) Want of co-oper ‘ion, 
(2) Dishonest packing. (3) Importance of fruit « ying 
financially. Devonshire is a county of glorious © por. 
tunities in fruit growing ; its orchards yield the nest 
cider apples in the world, and trees breaking be: eath 
their ruddy burdens suggest to the unintorm-d a 
wealth that does not exist. Mr. Harper tolc his 
audience that‘‘the wretched prices obtained for fr t in 
Devonshire was a disgrace to them as business 1 2n,” 
and we hope this unpleasant truth will go home to ‘hose 
who have failed in the past. - Wake up and set your houses in order wa. the 
burden of the lecturer’s remarks. Clean the lichen off your cankered trees, mouure 
them, and make them look as if they belonged to business men. 
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We must thank the county councils for their earnest endeavours to * ach 
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the tillers of the soil their respons bilities and opportunities through the agency 
of intelligent lecturers and clearly expressed pamphlets. The idea of tne 
county council, as Mr. Harper mentioned, is to enable every farmer to make 
a profit, and he gave his audience the common-sense advice to put their houses 
in order and start amongst themselves. Co-operation is the pressing need of the 
time in horticultural and agricultural pursuits; without 
it enduring success is impossible. Watch the splendid 
results in France, and even in Ireland, profit by their 
success, and mest in friendly association to the benefit 
of individuals and the whole community. Here are « 
few facts as evidence that Mr. Harper’s advice is not 
of that meaningless and frothy nature given by men 
who write to order. He said the average price per 
ton for apples in Devonshire for the past ten years 
was 30s. Some varieties make poor cider and were 
better rejected, because the public desired a sweet and 
not acid beverage. To dry a ton of apples at 39s. 
per ton it was needful of course to pare and “ corc” 
the fruit. He possessed a machine of American 
invention that would pare and core I5cwt. a ¢ 
costing £2 4s. He had dried fruit for three yesrs, 
and found it ‘‘a very paying hobby, and of much . ¢ 
in disposing of surplus supplies and windfalls.” ) 
a question as to where there were markets >r 
the produce, Mr. Harper’s reply, speaking 0 
Devonians, was “in Devonshire.” He said he } 4 
not been to a town in Devonshire yet but what : ¢ 
grocers were selling apple rings and pipp s 
from America. Plums were referred to as 2 
frequently unprofitable crop, even in years of pien 
but he dried them with great success, with care 
evaporation, but of course one must learn 
business to ensure satisfactory results, as well 
this as in any other industry. Dried plums for 
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a large and increasing import. To quote the lecturer: ‘In Austria and Hungary 
scores of thousands of tons of plums were dried every year. In France, the crop 
was over nine hundred thousand hundredweight, and the Americans were planting 
thousands of acres to supply the English market. When plums were so ripeas to 
be unfit for packing they were put into an evaporating machine, and the trays 
gradually filed from the top until all were full. They were turned about several 
times, for twelve or sixteen hours, according to the quality of the fruit. As to 
the return, I will pay fourpence halfpenny per pound for as many good plums as 
you like todry. I paid tenpence per pound for foreign plums in Paignton. I 
have bought damsons in Ireland at five shillings per hundredweight, dried them at 
small cost, and sold them to a Birmingham firm at fourpence halfpenny per pound.” 

These simple and practical facts surely reveal that in fruit drying, 
intelligently carried out, there is an industry for the small farmer and allotment 
holder that should not be overlooked as a means of adding to the annual income, 
and by co-operation creating a wholesome and much-needed home trade. But 
the business must rest upon a sure foundation, and such methods as prevailed, for 
example, in grading and classing the fruit must be despised as unworthy of an 
honest trader. Mr. Harper deplored the manner in which the classing of fiuit 
was carried out, and we can write from personal knowledge of serious short- 
comings on the part of the vencor. He said ‘it was an extraordinary thing 
that all the largest and best quality fruit was on the top of the basket, and the 
small and bruised ones at the bottom. It was a serious matter,” but that 
was his experience of the fruit brought to him for purposes of drying. It 
is one reason why fruit growing is so unprofitable. He bouzht apples at 
less than 3d. per Ib. in Gloucestershire, and of all sorts and sizes. He took 
them home to ‘‘ class,” and before the next market sold them at 3d. per lb., 
because a wrilten guarantee was given that only sound and even fruit filled the 
basket. it is the experience of Covent Gurden salesmen that the produce 
from America, Tasmania, and France is graded correctly, and, of course, the 
foreigner knows his business, sending only his best produce to the English 
market, and drying the remainder. 

Another industry, of almost equal importance, is the drying of vegetables, 
and this was touched upon in the lecture. Devonshire possesses an ideal climate 
for the growth of vegetables as well as of fruit, but opportunities were unheeded, 
while in other counties comfortable incomes were resulting from small holdings. 
Mr. Harper cited the beau.iful Vale of Evesham, where small holdings were 
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By an OLp 


O the rest of the world this 
may be January, or in the 
Editor’s good time, even 
February. To me andto the 
surviving members of the 
* Pitch up,” or band of friends with 
whom I lived as a boy in the early 
seventies, it is, and will be, especially 
when we meet in this our middle age, 
simply Common Time, the second of 
the three halves which make a Wyke- 
hamical year. Sons of Wykeham, 
children of the same family, we remain 
from the cay when we enter college (or 
Commoners or Houses as the case 
may be) until we answer “sum”’ (not 
“adsum” as they did at Grey- 
friars) at the last names-calling of all. 
To such a one it is matter for pride 
and pleasure alike that the Editor of 
Country Lire, flinging a_ sheaf of 
photographs at his head, metaphori- 
cally of course, should ask for an 
article about the place which was the /¥. 7: Green. 
making of him for good or for evil. 

Let me lay aside at once all affectation of apprehension on 
the score that my task is difficult, because so many wiser and 
more learned men have written upon Winchester, both before 
I was born and since. They have proved often and thoroughly 
the points which it is unnecessary for me to make now. They 
have saluted Winchester as the ‘mother of public schools,” 
have shown that Wykeham was the founder of the public school 
system, that Eton was deliberately founded on Wykeham’s 
model, that Arnold of Rugby learned his ideals at Winchester. 
In a word, they have sung all the glorious history Collegit Beate 
Virginis Maria Winton prope Winton. Hence comes it that I am 
free to wander in desultory leisure through pictures representing 
an environment which once grew into me and others until it 
became a part o our being and of our characters, scenes which, 
on the whole, have changed but little in the course of a genera- 
tion. 

One embarrassment only besets me. The pictures are 
somewhat too numerous for convenience, so that they leave me 
no definite method save that of sauntering through college as far 
as I can, gossiping by the way, aiming to leave off when I must 
and hoping to return to the charge on another day. To-day it is 
hardly to be hoped that the easy walk will proceed further than 
the quadrangle known as Chamber Court, and the interior of 
chapel, school, chantry, cloisters, and various new buildings must 
Le laid aside for future treatment. 
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a complete success, one owner havinz recently been paid £3900 for an 
unexpired lease of forty years, and in a county not so richly b'essed in the matter 
of climate as sunny Devon. It is no uncommon sight in our English counties 
to find rows of French beans in full fruit on the eve of a destructive frost, but a 
foreigner would have gathered them at the right stage, dried them, and made a 
substantial profit. 

Undisputed testimony is easily forthcoming as to the prices obtained, 
dried French beans rvalising £11 6s per cwt., and the Germans were 
supplying the British Government with £20,000 worth a week of dried 
vegetables for our troops in South Africa, but of English produce there wes 
little, simply for the unpleasant reason that the farmer and possessor of 4 
holding would not bestir himself to go and do likewise, and t.is in an age wh 
wholesome vegetables, dried or otherwise, were forming a larger part of th 
nation’s diet. Mr. Harper rightly regards the fruit and vegetable dryii 
as of the utmost importance. It is disgraceful that our Army should 
fed with food grown by other nations, when it is quite possible to rai 
the produce at home. 

It is interesting to note the remarks of another weil-known lecturer 
practical experience about this question of fruit drying in England. Here a 
a few extracts from a recent report by Mr. Udale of the Worcestershire Coun 
Council : ‘*‘I think there is a prospect of plum drying becoming an industry 
this country, and that in years of great abundance of fruit and of very low or : ) 
prices the fruit may be dried and sold wholesale at remunerative prices. Clea: 
we have varieties at once prolific and suitable for drying, notably Monarch, Cza , 
Prince Englebert, White Perdrigon, and Victoria. . The operation 
preparing and drying fruit and vegetables is soon learnt by any intelligent m 
or woman, and I think it is labour well adapted for women. . . . I ha 
tested the eating qualities of the second grade Victoria plums (I thoug 
if the second grade were good, the first grade would be better) after gen 
stewing for thirty minutes, with the addition of a little lump sugar, and [ 
was more than satisfied with their quality. They were clean and delicio s 
and superior to any French plums I have bought at any time at 6d. per 
retail.” 

These facts are based upon actual experiments over many years. The ma 
who lives by the soil should be wise in his generation, and profit by 
conclusive evidence here set forth. 
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CHAMBER COURT AND MIDDLE GATE, Copyrignt 


Through Outer Gate (Winchester does not acknowledge 
the word “ the”) readers have entered before under the able 
guidance of Mr. C. J. Cornish, with whom they inspected 
brewery, and mused over the meaning of “ Paradise Regained.’ 
But they did not pause to enter Porter’s Lodge, formerly a 
dirty little celi enough, now quite a museum. Consule Planco, 
or during the head-mastership of the. Bishop of Southwell, 
college porter’s name was Jonah—it was the custom to nam¢ 
the successive occupants of the post after the minor prophets— 
and the walls of the lodge were bare. Now they exhibit all sorts 
of pictures and relics of the past. and the lodge itse!f contains 
“‘toys”’ (the college man’s bureau of days past), ‘‘scobs’”’ (or 
book boxes and desks combined), the vimen quadripartitum (the 
“bibling”’ or flogging rod of old times, composed of apple-twigs 
lashed on to a stout handle), ‘‘ Black Jacks,” or leathern beer- 
jugs, trenchers, wooden salt-cellars, and other interesting objects 
of antiquity. Of these, the “toys” and the ‘‘scobs” were in 
daily use until quite recently, and the trenchers still appear at 
breakfast, tea, and supper. Moreover, they compare very well 
in point of convenience with plates made of crockery, for, firstly, 
they make no squeaking clatter; and, secondly, when one side 
has been used for, let us say, sardines, the trencher can be 
inverted for jam or other sweet delicacy. Also, there is no kind 
of toasted cheese so good as that which is produced by covering 
a trenclter first with a thin layer of bread, then with a thin layer 
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of cneese, and toa:ting before the square and double-faced stove 
in all. 

Above the lodge and the archway is the bursar’s office, and 
through the archway is ‘“‘ Outer Court,” which, like the warden’s 
house on the left, has little concern with the life of the school. 
There are brewery, college carpenter's shop, the warden’s 
stables, and Edom, in which boots are cleaned—the derivation 
of the term will be plain to those who know their Scriptures, as 
will that of College Moab, where, in days gone by, there wasa 
lavatory. But it is on passing into Chamber Court that we are 
in the heart of Wykehamical life. Here every stone in walls 
and pavement alike is full of memories. Let the visitor walk 
in with a junior, one who is neither one of the eighteen prefects, 
nor a ‘*candle-keeper ”’ (that is to say, one of the eight non-prefects 
of longest standing in college), and he will see the junior 
uncover instinctively if he has a hat on. Very likely, however, 
he will have none, for in my young days, at any rate, it seemed 
less trouble to go hatless than to be for ever remembering to 
take one’s hat off. The custom is in its origin Popish; for there 
is a statue of the Virgin in the central niche above the archway ; 
but of the profanity or discourtesy of prefects and ‘candle- 
keepers”’ the explanation is not plain. 

To the right of the arch is a turret staircase leading up to 
Election Chamber, immediately above the arch, now occupied 
by the college tutor. Here, until quite recent years, candidates 
for entrance to college faced the ‘‘ Posers,”’ or examiners, for the 
last time in an examination more than commonly trying to the 
nerves. For, be it noted, all those little boys went in then, and 
doubtless go in now, for three days of severe test, but the custom 
was to weed out, say, 50 per cent. of hopeless ones on the results 
of the first day, and an equal per- 
centage of the remainder on their 
papers of the second day, so that 
those who faced the examiners at the 
final ordeal were very few. Yet of 
that crisis, which I survived, I can 
remember nothing save that the sun 
shone, and that I was very much 
frightened, and that one of the 
examiners wore Wellington bLoots— 
so strangely do trifling things impress 
themselves on the mind at the most 
serious moments. 

Chamber Court is a quadrangle 
bounded on three sides by three-storey 
buildings, built of rough flint with 
stone mullions, entered by way of 
Middle Gate, which is faced on the 
fourth and opposite side by what will 
always seem to me the roblest chapel 
that it ever entered into the mind of 
collegiate architect to conceive. Round 
the four sides and across the middle 
runs a broad pavement of flagstones, 
properly called ‘‘Sands,” much used 
for pacing to and fro on summer 
evenings after Middle Gate is locked, 
avd Seventh Chamber Passage, the 
o.tlook to school and meads on the 
far side, is closed also, so that college ~ 
comes isolated and an imperium m  W. T. Gren 
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imperio. The intervening space, which 
looks dark in the picture before me, 
is paved with a mixture of flints and 
lighter-hued cobbles, and these, too, 
smell of history, for traditionyhas it 
that during the Great Rebellion some 
of the original flints were extracted 
for use as missiles, and that the 
other stones were afterwards put into 
their places. It needs hardly to be 
said that the reference here is not 
to the trifling differences between 
Charles I. and Cromwell, but to the 
affair of 1793 and that here again 
there is an intention of alluding not 
to the French Revolution, but to 
the far more important outbreak in 
college which cost Dr. Warton his 
office and thirty - five scholars their 
places. 

Another legend -- amusing, 
somewhat nasty, and quite untrust- 
worthy—is attached to the flints in 
Chamber Court. Weeds, of course, 
grow in the crevices, and these are 
scratched out laboriously every summet 
by needy old women—of course, well 
paid—who are euphoniously described 
as * Jack’s harem” (‘ Jack’ may have 
been a college porter of days gone by, save for the fact that 
there never was a minor prophet of that name, or he may have been 
the late revered and beloved John Desborough Walford, once 
bursar of college). So farso good. But at Domum Dinner, the 
great convivial meeting which ends the summer half, or cloister- 
time, figures a viand knownas “ stuckling ”— something between an 
apple tart and a mince pie—and the undying legend is that “ Jack’s 
harem” do the mincing by using the natural weapons with which 
Esquimaux ladies soften the pelts of animals.‘ Jack's harem,” 
of course, do nothing of the kind. Most of them could repudiate 
the accusation in the spirit which animated the hag who laughed 
to scorn the threat of the place where there shall be weeping 
and gnashing of teeth—‘‘as for gnashing of teeth, them may 
gnash ’em as ’as ’em’’—but to this day I cannot eat stuckling 
with genuine relish. Such is the abiding force of imagination 
even in connection with a story which was never believed. 

Having entered Middle Gate, we will, if you please, turn 
to the right, where, in the corner, is a passage with a door on 
either side of it, and a staircase leading up to the house of the 
second master, or Hostiarius, who has college in his special 
charge. A very beautiful house it is, too, with noble wainscoted 
chambers, and deep windows, with portraits also of some of the 
earlier commoners who came to share in the education which 
Wykeham provided for his children. Of the two doors, the 
first, on the right, leads into the fifth chamber, the traditional 
home of prefect of library, the highest prefect in college, and, 
in nine cases out of ten, in the school. Fifth, in my time, was 
occupied as a sleeping chamber by some eight or ten boys, 
each of whom had toys, already described, a stool or chest to 
sit upon, anda bed. Two marble conduits under the window 
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served for the washing of all save the two prefects, who had 
stout tables, called washing-stools, and their own basins. One 
bath, saucer-shaped, and one foot-bath, or ‘‘ toe-pan’”’ (the spelling 
is doubtful), served for all, and the pleasant duty of junior and 
second junior was to empty and fill the said bath from the said 
“‘toe-pan,” which itself was filled by means of a “duct,” or 
detachable copper pipe, from the tap which supplied conduits. 





W. 7. Green. SEVENTH CHAMBER (1901). 
This was between 6.15 and, at the latest, 6.50 a.m., prefects, of 
course, being the latest; and the sluggards caused infinite 
trouble. Other furniture consisted of one stout form, usually 
ranged near the post which supported the roof and a small 
library, attached to it dovecote-wise; and the mention of post 
reminds me of “key of the post,’’ a proceeding in which a 
junior stood on form near post while somebody else tried to cut 
his legs from under him with a bolster. Besides that, there 
were toe-pan boilers, big tin saucepans for the hot bath which 
somebody had to have every night in public (I remember that | 
was small enough to have my first in a toe-pan, and that I was 
carried about in it in derisive triumph), and smaller boilers, 
coffee-pot shaped, in which coffee 
and chocolate and porridge were 
made. All this happened at a 
noble fire of faggots, in a wide 
open hearth, the stone in front 
of which was called quarterdeck. 
Those faggots were grand, but 
there were never half enough of 
them. 

Opposite fifth was sixth, the 
real seat of power in college, for 
there prefect of hall held sway. 
He was chosen as much _ for 
character as _ for intellectual 
eminence, and the tone of prefect 
of hall had the greatest possible 
influence on that of college at large 
and of the whole school. His 
position indeed was closely analo- 
gous to that of a commander in 
a king’s ship, and it was almost 
unheard of for even the head-master 
to interfere with his authority. 
Chosen by the head-master, he was 
the recognised spokesman of the 
school, and his power rested partly 
upon a firm tradition of discipline, 
and partly upon the boiled ash 
plants known as ‘ ground ashes,” 
which may be seen piled in the 
antique bed, preserved as a 
curiosity, in the corner. Sixth 
was never in my time used asa WM. 7. Green. 
sleeping-room, but only as a sitting- 
room by night, and its occupants slept in a comfortable 
dormitory, with a bathroom, on the first floor on the other side 
of Chamber Court. This, which of course greatly lessened the 
work of juniors, was true of seventh chamber, the original school- 
room, of which more later, which served to fill two dormitories. 
Eighth was then an upstair chamber, night and day, with the 
advantage of some modern conveniences, but first, second, third, 
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and fourth were still ground floor chambers occupied in the 
manner described and in relation to fifth. 

Proceeding from fifth we turn sharply to the left and approach 
Chamber Court conduits, and a tap—or is it two ?—with a trough 
beneath, and the marks of what was once a _pent-house roof 
above. Here, according to tradition, all the daily ablutions of 
seventy college men used to be performed, but the conduits were 
never used in my. time, save when con. 
duits in chambers happened to be 
frozen. Then junior and second junior 
had to make repeated journeys to and 
fro with an empty or a slopping toe- 
pan, as the case might be, scantily clid 
and wishing heartily that the frost had 
frozen Chamber Court conduits also, 
Next comes the entrance into kitch: 1 
itself a noble chamber, and in th xt 
entrance stands the famous Tru::y 
Servant. His origin is lost in 
antiquity, but he was there in tie 
sixteenth century in Elizabethan dre s, 
His present livery was painted on to 
him in 1798, when George III. visi:od 
college. His legend is in Latin jing 
which designates the meaning of ‘ie 
‘‘points” of the hybrid neatly enouy ». 
The pig’s snout indicates freedom fr: in 
daintiness, the donkey’s ears) show 
patience and endurance, the padlc-k 
reticence, the stag’s feet swiftness of 
foot, the open right hand good fai‘) 
the weapons readiness to defend ° is 
master, and the things held in the lft 
hand argue a soul not superior to 
menial service. Finally, the dress 

Copyright indicates neatness—on the whole, a 
perfect treasure of a servant. 

The flight of steps immediately beyond the entrance to 
kitchen takes us up to hall, which, if somewhat bare aad 
cheerless, is of fine proportions. In it, from kitchen aid 
buttery, are spread the plain but sufficient meals of seventy boys 
every day, and order is kept entirely by prefects, save at midday 
dinner, when college tutor, as a matter of mere form, takes his 
luncheon in solitary grandeur at a small table on the dais. 
Immediately below hall is seventh chamber, with walls 
Heaven knows how thick, faced with flint within and without, 
with chalk rubble packed in between, and the inner surface 
plastered and whitewashed. But of the inner wall there is but 
little to be seen, for all its upper space is covered with 





‘‘marbles”-—small tablets bearing the names and dates of er “y 
and departure of bygone scholars of Winchester for hundreds of 
years past. On one of these isa red mark called “* Bloody Han 
held by legend to commemorate not a baronetcy, but a murd ©. 
oD J? 
Here also were held in days gone by college singing, hearty if. 0t 
melodious, and ‘“ notion’’ examinations of men who had learn d, 
or failed to learn, the school language during their first fortnig :t, 
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THE TRUSTY SERVANT. 


and of their ‘‘fathers,’’ who, if they had failed to teach them, as 
in duty bound, suffered in the flesh in place of their pupils. And 
here, having taken the reader quite far enough for the present, I 
will ask prefect of school, who usually chose seventh as his 
home, to ** sport a half-faggot ’—in other words, tell a junior to 
light one—and try to forget that in the seventies we sometimes 
thought the wandering old Wykehamist tiresome, unless he had 
taken steps to propitiate us with offerings cf cake and ices. 


BOOKS OF THE DAY. 


O say that The Mating of a Dove, by Mary E. Mann 
(Unwin), calls to mind George Eliot’s ‘“ Scenes of 
Clerical Life,” is to take up a position midway between 
two'fires of converging criticism. For some years past 
now there has been a school of men and women who 
think they know something about literature, but who really do 
no more than follow some bizarre lead, to whom George Eliot's 
novels are almost an abomination. Old-fashioned folk will tind 
it almost impossible. to believe this, but it is sober truth; and 
there are men—middle-aged as well as young, the kind of men 
who like to append their names to startling literary criticism— 
who cannot understand the admiration of George Eliot which 
grew in the minds of those to whom the coming of her books 
was an event almost as great as that of Scott’s novels had been 
in the preceding generation. These men of little taste, therefore, 
will hold that to mention George Eliot and Mary E. Mann in the 
same breath is a hardship to the Jatter, whereas a much larger 
body of persons, whose opinion is far more worthy of respect, 
will be of opinion that this is an extraordinary example of 
comparing great things with small. In some measure they will 
be right ; for the reading of the new book has sent me back to 
the old, and the result is a clear recognition that Amos Barton of 
the nineteenth century is a stronger and more complete man than 
Michael Bell of the twentieth century, that the mind which 
conceived the ‘“* Madonna-like’’ Mrs. Barton was infinitely larger 
than that which created Monica Bell, née Monica Dove, and that 
Mrs. Hackit, the creator of that wonderful phrase ‘‘a poor 
notomise of a parson,” is, in spite of her angles, a more 
completely-rounded personality than Mrs. Grand, the carpenter’s 
mother, which, by the way, sounds rather like the child’s game 
of “‘ Happy Families.” 

Happy families, however, are the last things to be thought 
about in connection with The Mating of a Dove. Monica, the 
dove who is mated, is the idolised and selfish daughter of a 
vulgar and silly woman belonging to the class unkindly described 
as military ladies, that is to say, the silliest and flashiest women 
wom young officers marry, mostly in watering-places. The 
story opens just before the marriage of Monica to an infatuated 
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and zealous curate of weak purpose, rejoicing in the name of 
Michael Bell. He is the only son of his mother, a forbidding 
widow, whose one redeeming feature is the maternal affection 
which she conceals under an impenetrable mask of dour severity. 
Mrs. Bell the elder, in fact, is an abs>lutely true example of a 
type of which all of us have seen many examples. On the 
actual wedding morning, a rainy one at Swilly Fen, there have 
been some unlovely scenes, and this is what the villagers think of 
the shabby wedding : 

“¢ «Nothing of the show at all,’ ‘Very poverty,’ the parishioners declared. 
They filled the back seats of the church, and stood in a mass round the font, and 
crowded up the nave in their desire not to miss one word or to overlook one 
detail. of the ceremony which converted their curate into a married man. 

‘*¢ *T wish I hadn’t ha’ took the trouble to wring my hands frem the wash-tut 
to see no sech a po’r set out.’ 

‘¢¢ Th’ ladies all in dark gownds and their furs, as if ’twas every day, and 
the gen’lemen wi’ not a while pair o° gloves among ’em !’ 

‘*** The bride—if so be as she’d been by herself—she done very well. Only 
she’d got on them nasty haughty looks o’ her.’ 

«** And Miss Amy, she han’t a tinge of colour in her faced nowhere ’cept her 
eyes. I lay she caught it when she stamped on Miss’s train a-coming up the 
aisle.’ 

**My word! I thcught she was a-going to blunder on to her nose, I 
should ha’ laughed.’ 

«*¢ And nothing but a few pints o’ beer give away—-and them grudged !’ 

‘¢* Wha’s the good in the place o’ folks so paltry poor ?’” 

After this life proceeds unhappily enough in all conscience 
Monica, selfish because she has been idolised by her family, 
pleasure-loving and thoughtless rather than cruel, compels her 
husband to neglect his profession, to be despised by the 
parishioners, to run into debt by reason of her extravagance, and 
is blind to his failing health. She also indulges in a silly flirta- 
tion with a brainless youth who is being trained for an estate 
agent’s business on a neighbouring farm. Monica has colds all 
the winter, but when Michael calls in the doctor, a rugged, 
sterling person, called Lammb, Monica locks herself up in her 
room, and the doctor comes to the conclusion that whatever may 
be the matter with her, Michael is on the high road to death 
from consumption. Then Monica goes up to London ona long visit 
to friends, Michael has a serious illness which he conceals from 
her, the doctor goes up to London to fetch Monica, who returns 
to find her husband delirious, and to suffer cruel but just rebuke 
from his mother over his dying and dead body. This and 
Monica’s bitter and unavailing grief are one half of the story. 

But during all this time no mention has been made of the 
fact that immediately after the marriage Monica’s mother has 
died, and her strange but interesting sister, Amy, has been left 
alone in the world. Amy is ‘selfless’? rather than unselfish, 
simple to a miracle, beautiful without knowing it, possessed by 
an exceeding tenderness for dumb and suffering creatures, but 
it must be confessed—clumsy, untidy, and little better than 
half-witted. With her Doctor Lammb, seeing her from time 
to time, provoked by the selfishness of her sister, thinks 
he has fallen in love. But she all the time, although she 
hardly knows it, has fixed her heart on George Grand the 
carpenter, a really fine fellow, who again in a faint kind of way 
recalls Adam Bede. The narrative of this unspoken and 
unavailing passion, which Amy never puts into words, because 
Monica tells her that such a union would be ruinous to herself 
and Michael, which Grand never puts into words either, because 
he recognises its hopeless incongruity, 1s distinctly touching. It 
ends with the departure of Grand to South Africa, where he 
is killed as a volunteer, and with the return to Amy of her 
mother’s wedding-ring, which she had given him not as a 
love token, but because (incidentally) he had saved her 
neglected life. 

All this, however, had been unknown to Mrs. Grand, who 
had arranged to her own satisfaction a match between her son 
and * Articie 68,” that being the official description of the young 
school mistress of the village. This little scene in Mrs. Grand’s 
cottage, where she and “ Article 68” are taking tea after Michael's 
funerai, exactly describes the situation. In it one sees the 
blindness of the mother and the silent suffering of the man under 
the torture of her silly tongue to perfection : 

«© * Amy have got her pension,’ Mrs. Grand said, musingly. ‘She telled me 
that one day a-sittin’ here as friendly as sech you might be, ‘‘ That’s all I’ve 
got, Mrs. Grand,” she say, ‘* and Monicky,” she say, ‘‘ since she married hiven’t 
got a penny.” My dear,’ Mrs. Grand went on apprchensively, and glanced 
up at her son, who stood by the window, his back turned to the room, his hands 
in his jacket pockets, looking through the geraniums, ‘if ’tis as we hear there’s 
small chance of your bill getting paid, I fear.’ 

‘©*]T haven’t asked ’em to pay it yet,’ Grand said in no very encouraging 
tone. ; 
«© ¢ A sight of work you’ve done for ’em, too, one way and another—this 
fancy and that. And now there’s this coffin, which must be of oak, panelled, 
and wi’ fittings of brass, if you please. Times I’ve said to myself when I’ve 
seen you fiddlin’ over things, ‘¢ 1 wish you may get your money!”? 

‘«¢ Damn the money !’ Grand said. He pulled the cap he wore, unconscious 
of offence in the presence of ladies, close over his eyes, and, slamming the 
door after him, went out of the house. He passed through the woodyard and 
by the shed where he heard his men at work, and pushed through the damp, 
rank-growing grass to the river-side. Ilow was it women were made like tnat, 
to cry their eyes out one minute, and the next to eat and drink and say spiteful 
things of the poor dead and the infinitely poorer living? With his own hand 


















he had lifted that poor young form into the coffin, he had seen that sight at the 
graveside. 

***Men don’t cry,’ he said to himself, looking with his solemn eyes upon 
the river; ‘tut, thank God, nayther do they talk !’” 

After all this, it need hardly be said that Dr. Lammb 
marries not Amy,.who would have made him miserable, but 
Monica, in whom suffering has brought out more good than 
anybody would have suspected to be latent in her. This, 
perhaps, is the best part in the whole book. Very delicately and 
without betraying her purpose, the author shows how Amy has 
drifted into her engagement without in the least understanding it, 
how she will be a gainer rather than a sufferer by the breach o! 
it. With equal delicacy and without so much as a symptom of 
labour, it is indicated that Monica’s selfishness was not so much 
innate as the result of foolish family idolatry, and that the real 
attachment between her and the big, strong doctor grew into 
being in such a manner that neither could be reproached. To 
put the upshot of the story into plain words would be to say that 
the doctor jilts Amy and marries Monica, and one feels that the 
neighbours no doubt did say that the wiles of the captivating 
widow were too much for him. Nevertheless, such is the art of 
the writer, and so completely are the characters drawn, that no 
reader can doubt the nobility of the doctor, or fail to like the 
chastened and genuine Monica. As for Amy, one parts with her 
feeling that so long as she has a vicious goat, tame rabbits, and 
a sick child to look after from time to time, she will have reached 
all the happiness of which her gentle but incomplete nature is 
capable. CyGNus. 





ONCERNING the late Mr. Aubrey de Vere, there is a good story of 
Mr. de Vere and Mr. Justice Wright fiom a bygone lecture by Mr. F. 
H. Trench. It takes the form of a dialogue : 
De Vere: “1 call no man poor who can—as I can—doubdle his 
income at any moment.” 

Mr. Justice Wright : ‘How ?” 

De Vere: ** By laying down my pen.” 

That dialogue exactly describes the manner in which the world treated Aubrey 
de Vere. Stately, Wordsworthian in spirit, occasionally prolix, sometimes 
pedantic and ponderous, the venerable singer who has passed away was not for 
the market-place. One doubts whether Wordsworth, or even Milton—and 
De Vere was far behind the former and immeasurably behind the latter—wou'd 
be in these days. But sometimes he could be majestic—witness : 

“The splendours nearer draw. In choral blending 
The Prophets’ and the Apostles’ chant I hear ; 
I see the City of the Just descending, 
With gates of pearl and diamond bistions sheer. 
The walls are agate and chalcedony : 
On jacinth street and jasper parapet 
The unwaning light is light of Deity, 
Not beam of lessening moon or suns that set.” 

Sir Thomas Browne, M.D., who flourished from 1605 to 1682, has 
enjoyed ever since he died, and that more or less consistently, a 
reputation as one of the most quaint, the most learned, and the most 
fascinating writers of an age in which literary fame was not gained so easily 
as it is now. But very few of us, it is to be“feared, had realised that he 
was a naturalist and an observer of no mean order. True it is that in Wilkes’s 
edition of Sir Thomas Browne’s works, in 1835, were included the notes on 
natural history of the old scholar of Winchester, who, like Frank Buckland, some 
centuries later, had the opportunity of beginning his studies of natural history 
on the banks of the Itchen. But Wilke»’s edition, repelled by its vast size, was 
in many respects incorrectly transcribed from the MS. in the Sloane collection 
and in the Bodleian, and was not treated from the point of view of the naturalist. 
It is, therefore, a distinct gain that Mr. Thomas Southwell, F.L.S., vice- 
president of the Norfolk and Norwich Naturalists’ Society, should have made a 
careful transcript of Sir Thomas Browne’s Notes and Letters on the Natural 
History of Norfolk (Jarrold) from the original MS. A fac-simile of a page 
extracted from a letter from Browne to Dr. Merrett is given by way of frontis- 
piece, and it serves to impress upon the mind of every observer a feeling of 
thankfulness that, since the work was worth doing, Mr. Southwell! should have 
had the courage and patience to cope with this truly horrible MS. It is full of 
blurs and erasures, and it is easy to see where the seventeenth century hair 
found its way between the nibs of the seventeenth century pen. Moreover, 
there are enough and to spare of the abbreviations beloved of our ancestors, 
but now fortunately eschewed by all except lawyers, doctors, and slipshod 
writers for the Press. In fact, the excellent fac-simile serves to show by striking 
example the laborious difficulty of the service performed by Mr. Southwell to 
students of the history of the literature of natural history. 

Browne wrote at a period of awakening in the study of Nature, but it is 
difficult to realise how little had been the advance made up to that time since 
the days of Aristotle and of Pliny the elder. True it is that Pierre Belon had, 
in 1555, produced his ‘* Histoire de la Nature des Oyseaux,” and that Gesner 
had published his great work at Ziirich in the same year, and that some work 
had been done in England. But it is apparent that the greater part of Browne's 
notes are the fruit of original observation from Norwich as a centre, and that in 
many respects he was in advance of his contemporaries. For example, writing 
a hundred years later, Gilbert Wnite gave some support to the long-exploded 
theory of the hibernation of swallows and the like. Browne, on the other hand, 
was clearly familiar, in his day, at least with the rudimentary theory of migra- 
tion ; and even now the whole question is far from being settled. These 
letters and notes have, therefore, an interest comparable, if not equal, to 
that which belongs to the classical volume of ‘‘ Selborne ” itself ; and Mr. 
Southwell’s notes are both valuable and acute. Perhaps the best recommenda- 
tion of this interesting book will be found in an extract from the early pages, 
which shows very clearly how far ahead of his generation was the author of 
‘© Religio Medici.” The extract relates to migration, which Browne, of course, 
could far better observe at Norwich than could White in Hampshire : 

(Fol. 5) ‘‘1 willingly obey your commands in setting down such birds 
fishes & other animals wch for many years I have observed in Norfolk. 
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‘* Beside the ordinarie birds which keep constantly in the country man 
are discovera' le both jin winter & summer weh are of a migrant Nature 
& exchange their seats according to the season. those wch come in th. 
spring coming for the most part from the southward those wch come in the 
Autumn or winter from the northward. So that they are obserued to come in 
great flocks with a north-east wind & to depart with a south-west. Nor ty 
come only in flocks of one kind butt teals woodcocks felfars thrushes ¢ 
small birds to come & light together. for the most part some hawkes and 
birds of pray attending them. 

I have a small grievance against Messrs. Macmillan for publishing /-ij¢¢5, 
Puck, by M. L. Silberrad, without that customary list of previous works by the 
same author, which is really a considerable help to the reviewer. Her name 
was familiar, and reference to Who's Who reminded me that she had 
written ‘* The Enchanter” and ‘*The Lady of Dreams.” But the re‘+rence 
also informs me that her recreations are ‘‘ walking alone, needlewor':, and 
digging. Also reading law and black art (so far as she can understand t!.em)— 
her particular crank is absolute horror of noise.” This passage c! self. 
revelition proved to be a substantial drawback to the complete enjoymen: of a 
peculiar and (on the whole) an interesting novel. Princess Puck, who-2 real 
name is Wilhelmina, but who is only ca'led ‘ Bill,” is fond of walking «lone, 
and giving some remarkably fine descriptions of woodland scenery. ‘he jg 
fond, too, of digging a rough piece of groand full of nettle roots, as a -pecies 
of penance, under the direction of her spiritual adviser. But for all thst, her 
originality of character, her quaint wit, and her downright honesty mak« her a 
very fascinating creation. ‘The plot of the book is perhaps a little unnec: ‘sarily 
complicated, and some of the actors in the little tragi-comedy are caric:tured 
with a repetition of identical strokes, which can hardly be called the . ighest 
form of art. One would preier ‘ Bill’s” sister Polly, for example, :f her 
passion for furbishing up old clothes and for annexing stray but useful « ‘icles, 
such as apples and slices of mutton, were not emphasised quite so often . - they 
are. On the other hand, there are many delightful passages which recall 
Cranford and the genius of Mrs. Gaskell. ‘* Bill,” for example, livin» with 
her sister Theresa, whose farmer husband has a habit of coming home a: night 
‘©market peart,” explains to her friend Harborough that this is hid on 
Theresa. ‘You see, T. has lived such a different life . . . quiet 
and dainty and simple, and nice as nice can be ;—we clean old chi:.. and 
wash cups up afterwards—that’s how we live. The pity is she tarried 
Robert ; it might have answered if she had married some other man better 
perhaps or—or more watered down or something; I don’t know how to say 
it, but you understand how it is. They just belong to different kinds of people.” 

The Virginians, with the author’s original illustrations, comes from ‘essrs, 
Macmillan, and is welcome. Thackeray was never a great draughtsman from 
the artistic point of view, but his pictures are always full of character and of 
humour. It hardly matters which of them you choose, but perhaps the jest of 
them, though it be but small, is the one which represents Lady Maria reading to 
Gammer Jenkins—-‘‘ which she says gives her comfor:. But though her lady- 
ship has a sweet voice, both in speaking and sézgeiny (she plays the church 
organ, and singes there most beautiful), I cannot think Gammer Jenkins can 
have any comfort from it, being very deaf by reason of her great age.” There 
the smug face of Lady Maria and the features of the old woman are simply 
perfect. 
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SPORT IN, SOUTH INDIA. 

[We publish this extract from a lady’s perfect letter as it stands, for reasons 
good and obvious. —Eb. | 

AST Wednesday F came back from his shooting trip 

and brought with him a very fine bison which he shot. 

We are having it mounted, and I hope you will see it 

some day. They were dreadfully bothered by herds 

of wild elephants—he says there were at least 300 of 

them, and some splendid “tuskers’”—you have to get a special 

licence for shooting elephants, otherwise he could have shot 

several. F and his friend used to sleep in a tent, but the 








elephants became so troublesome at night—trying to get at the 


tent, only they were afraid of the big bonfires burning round it— 
that they had to sleep in trees. 

Yesterday morning about 7a.m. a cattle man came here and 
begged F—— to go after a tiger which had killed one of his 
buffaloes the evening before, and as this tiger had killed four head 
of cattle in less than a week, F thought he would go as it was 
doing such a lot of damage. We started to walk to the place, 
which is about five miles from here, and picked up our shikari 
beaters and dogs on our way. We got to the place and started 
beating ; out came two big tigers, but unfortunately they got our 
wind and passed away just too far to shoot. We followed them 
up toa ravine which they had gone into. We stayed at the botiom 
of the ravine, and the beaters beat it down towards us; out 
came three tigers this time—two big, one small—and we wat red 
them being gradually driven down towards us. It was‘a sple: ‘lid 
and exciting sight, they looked just like gigantic cats, and you 
should have seen the faces they made, as they turned their h ds 
rcund and sort of sneered at the dogs, drawing their upper -ips 
back over their teeth. At last they came just below us. I'-—— 
covered the first one, as he thought that was the big: st, 
and was just going to pull the trigger when our shikari whisp ed 
‘Don’t fire, here comes the big one,” so he took his aim ot .ne 
first, and fired at number two, which fell at once witho:: a 
sound—it never even moved a paw. Unfortunately wher we 
went down—they were only about forty-five yards from « »— 
we found that number one was the biggest after all, and at 
we had got the middle-sized one; the third was li a 
kitten. They all three came out in a bunch, which wasa pl!’ as 
it didn’t give F time to fire at more than one, as, of co ‘sé, 
directly there was a “ bang” the other two bolted off before “ou 
could wink. However, I am very very glad we had the luc 
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fuli of English and Native people, all come to see the tiger. 
That other big tiger and cub are sure to kill again soon, and I 
hor. it will be somewhere near us, so that we can go after them. 
It .as splendid seeing all those tigers; 1 did enjoy it, and 
is such a splendid shot ; 


did t feel the least bit nervous. 


MORE pleasant posses- 
sion is not easy to 
conceive than a pro- 
perty lying, like Lord 
Normanton’s, on the 

fring: of the New Forest, a 

beaui:ful country, where all 

the vild things, native to 
our soil, grow in a rich 

Juxuriince, and exotics, whose 

native habitat is sub-tropical, 

can be induced to flourish in 
the gardens. It is a soft and 
genia! climate, that discontented 
people call relaxing; but in 
an English spring this quality 
has its obvious merits. The 
property and all the region in 
which it lies combine many 
of the attractions that form 
the delight of our English 
country places. The coverts 
lie well for the pheasants, as 
even the accompanying illustra- 
tions in some _ sort indicate, 
and, besides, there is all the 
beauty and all the pleasure 
of that most lovely river the 

Hampshire Avon, a fat stream 

flowing through placid pastures, 

that bears salmon (and the 

Avon salmon is always a 

heavy one), and, besides, a 

great abundance of the less 

noble fish—a more delightful 
river even than that on which 

Shakespeare (before his trans- 

mutation into Bacon) sang. 

So this is a_ pleasant 
country, and this estate of 





Lord Normanton’s is a very pleasant slice of it 
pleased less, for his own peculiar purposes, was the light 


(or the twilight) 
on the day on 
which our photo- 
grapher attended 
the covert shoot 
that is illustrated 
by his pictures. 
For the main 
business of the 
day, as it was 
understcod by 
all but him, the 
light was perfect 
—dull, grey, and 
without any 
disturbing wind. 
It was a day on 
which the skilled 
driving is better 
able to control 
the birds, and 
put them at will 
over the guns, 
than on = ary 
Other, and it W. A. Kouche 
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whist they were carrying the tiger back. 








get even one of them; they are such splendid animals, and the 
one we got is most beautifully marked, and has a lovely head. 
We are having it mounted on the skin, and it will look 
awfully well. I don’t know when we have enjoyed a day so 
much. I felt quite breathless with excitement at seeing three 
ticers so close to us, and in their wild state, too, and knowing 
we were bound to bag at least one of them. 
been all so close together, F—— must have got one more, if not 
tw. even. My legs are very tired to-day, as we climbed up and 
down that ravine, and it was so steep and hot; no air there, and 
a roiling sun. The coolies were awfully pleased at F—-—’s 
veing it, and they sang (or rather yelled) all the way home 
The garden here was 
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LORD HYDE. 
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a cucumber.” 
danger to a great extent; it is the people who get flustered and 
‘‘ lose their heads’ who are in most danger. F——’s bullet wen 
through the tiger’s side, and out by his neck. He simply fell 
where he was at the time; that is the kind of shot I like. I 
can’t bear to see them go away wounded, even if it is only fora 
short distance. 
was dead in an instant; it just flicked its tail once after it fell, 
and that was probably only muscular contraction. It was a 
sight well worth seeing; I don’t think I shall ever forget it. The 
place where F—— shot his tiger was a small open patch, with 
thick date palms, etc., all round, into which the other two tigers 
rushed and disappeared when he fired, otherwise, if it had all 
been open ground, he would have had a long shot at them as 
But, of course, as they immediately went into 
the thick stuff he couldn’t dothat. When the three tigers appeared 
we wondered how many more were coming. 


they went off. 


Stable Hill, 


he never gets excited at the critical moment, but is ‘as cool as 


Of course his being like that minimises the 


This tiger couldn’t have felt any pain at all, it 
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situated near the house, and 


L. F. W. 


was a day on which the 
guns had no manner of excuse 
if they did at all less than full 
justice to the birds so driven 
over them. A few birds went 
wrong, a few birds even were 
missed, but it is not in mortals 
to command success, as_ has 
been noticed before, and, on 
the whole, the driving of the 
birds on this day was perfection. 
The pictures, owing to  cir- 
cumstances indicated, fall a 
little short of the perfection 
that has been reached in the 
illustrations of some previous 
covert shoots, and the falling 
of birds to the shot is shown 
less vividly. 

The house of Somerley, 
the name of Lord Normanton’s 
seat, where these photographs 
were taken, is about two miles 
from Ringwood. The drive 
from the station is picturesque 
and interesting. During the 
journey of something less than 
a mile to the park gates, the 
road crosses the noble Avon 
River by a _ charming old 
bridge, and in many other ways 
is pleasing to the eye. The 
remainder of the drive is 
through the park of Somerley 
itself, which is delightfully 
wooded. The shooting, | of 
which, through Lord Nor- 
manton’s. kindness, we _ are 
able to give illustrations, was 
in coverts very conveniently 
indeed at the first stand at 


as it is called, the birds come from coverts 
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close around the 
buildings. The 
guns were seven 
in number— 
Lord Leconfield, 
Lord Bingham, 
Lord Hyde, Mr. 
Dudley Leigh, 
Sir Robert 
Gresley, Mr. 
H. C. Compton, 
and Mr. Fi. C. 
Furner. At this 
Stable Hrtl 
stand, which was 
the first, there 
were a nice lot 
of birds, which 
were cleverly 
flushed, and flew 
well in twos and 
threes over the 
guns in the 
drive. On the 
other hand, there 
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were several breaking away from time to time over the park 
and giving good shots to Lord Bingham and Mr. Dudley Leigh 
on the outside. 

The birds fairly distributed their attentions, and at the 
next—the Shepherd’s Hill—stand Lord Hyde and Mr. 
Compton seemed to have the bulk of the shooting in the 
centre of the ride, and Sir Robert Gresley had some good 
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W. A. Rouch. LORD LECONFIELD AT HOME 
shots on the outside. The latter was shooting very well, 
and had most to do with the pick up at the next stand— 
the Dog Kennel, as it is called. But this was rather the 
stand of the day that was disappointing. Does ever the 
best-laid scheme of a covert shoot finish without one stand 
at least proving a disappointment? Happy if there le but 
one so to be reckoned. As a matter of fact the calculation 
was that fifty or sixty birds ought to come over the guns 
from this beat, whereas only 
about a dozen appeared. 
The rest may have been 
not at home or may _ have 
declined to come forward. 
In any case, the pick up was 
small. 

The last stand before 
luncheon was the Home 
Wood, near the  keeper’s 
house, which is seen in the 
background of the picture 
showing Lord Leconfield 
taking a bird coming over 
the trees. Our photographer 
laments that the light was 
so unsatisfactory that he 
could attempt slow exposures 
only, but the camera was 
ungallant enough, as_ well 
as quick enough, to catch 
the lady who is_ watching 
Lord Leconfield in an _ in- 
voluntary confession of gu.- 
shyness. The stand here 
gives some opportunity for 
very pretty shooting. The 
beat is from the covert at 
the top of the Home Wood, 
and the guns in the wood 
are posted down the hill, 
so that the birds topping 
the high trees are at a good 
height. The photograph of 
Mr. Compton in the Home  //. 4. Rouch MR. 
Wood shows the gun taking 
one right over his head. This is the ideal of pheasant shoot- 
ing, birds driven from higher ground and rising over high 
trees—conditions under which the pheasant, too often, alas! the 
least interesting and sporting of all birds that are brought to 
the gun, becomes the most attractive, and the most difficult, 
shot of all. Even on the outside, from this Home Wood, the 
birds come high, where is seen in our illustration Mr. Dudley 
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Leigh waiting. At the stand before this~Furner’s: Stand— 
the bulk of the shooting had come to Mr. Compton and Lord 
Hyde, and the latter here brought off two very pretty “right ang 
left ’’ shots. 

Luncheon followed at the keeper’s house, hard by the Home 
Wood stand, and here after luncheon our photographer took a 
view of the shooters and the ladies of the house party who 
had joined the = guns for 
luncheon. After this ‘there 
were several hours’ ligh: left 
for shooting, but — scavcely 
any more for the cam-ra’s 
work, but in the morning 
the photographer took a very 
excellent picture of the pick 
up of one of the | nats, 
showing the keeper cou ting 
up the bag as laid out the 
game cart in attendance. and 
the shooters beginning £0 
off to take their places a_ the 
next stand. 

The coverts at Som rley 
have a great share in ‘hat 
sylvan beauty which _ the 
vicinity of the New EF rest 
unfailingly suggests, anc are 
at the same time exceed. igly 
well laid out for showin. the 
pheasants to the guns, sme 
indication of their char cter 
is given in the photog: iphs 
that accompany these ‘tes 
on the day’s covert shoot. 

Mention has been sade 
of that grand river, the Avon, 
as adding the attraction; of 
first-rate fishing to the other 
sporting delights of Somerley. 
It runs for a considerable length right through the esiate; 
but when full credit has been given to it for all that it brings 
in the fisherman’s way, its blessings, from the sportsman’s 
point of view, are not yet exhausted (from the point of view 
of the lover of the picturesque, who may be, but is not ot 
necessity, a sportsma ntoo, its gifts are inexhaustible). Besides 
its fish, it carries, where it runs through Lord Normanton’s 
estate, a very fine lot of wild duck, and on one day the guns 


‘\. 





killed something between sixty and seventy, and thisin a yea: that 
has not greatly favoured Great Britain in the way of bringins ild- 
fowl to us. On some parts of the Avon the duck, after <img 


once disturbed and shot, as a rule leave the locality the 
disturbance for a long while and never return in anythin. like 
the same numbers until the following breeding season. - 55; 


however, does not seem to be the case at Somerley, rich 
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appc rs to have sufficient attractions for them 


LEIGH 


WAITING. 


to lure them 


baci: at a relatively short interval (though probably not quite in 
their originai numbers) after their fright and the heavy toll 


take: of them. 


rd Normanton does not havea head-keeper, but each keeper 
has his own beat, and the whole management and arrangeinents 


are carried out by his agent, Mr. H. C. Furner. 


thank Lord Normanton for his 
courtesy in allowing our photo- 
erapher to take these views. 


WiID . . 
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CORRESPONDENTS AND SPARROWS. 
EVERAL correspondents have 
been good enough to send 
me notes of their bird- 
tables, and the manners 
and customs of the guests 
thereat; but none has had 
any experience of sparrows’ behaviour 
at al like that which vexed ‘* Fast 
Anglia.” One indeed, who sends me 
a charming budget of notes from 
Ambleside, finds that the sparrows 
will come to bird-tables when these 
are placed upon the ground; but 
even then they are, compared with 
other birds, ‘*shy, and never very 
numerous.” So the behaviour ot 
‘East Anglia’s” sparrows, which are 
said to clear a swinging table 
greedily, remains incomprehensible. 
And, by the way, in recommending 
that a swinging table should be 
suspended by a string from each 
corner, I thought it would be under- 
stood that these four strings would he 
joined together above the table, so 
that the whole thing hangs from a 
single string and swings easily at a 
touch. 
A SIMPLE ANTI-SPARROW DEVICE. 
The “*give” of the table with his 
weight and the — suspicious-looking 
strings above his head scare the 
loo-clever sparrow from the meal 
which, mere trustful birds enjoy; but 
“W. M. B” sends me a simpler plan 
to keep sparrows from a bird-table, 
whic! may then be placed upon the 
grou: d. All that you need to do, he 
says, 1s to stretch a single fine string 
acros. the board fiom upright wires 
abou: six inches high, fixed at each 
end {the board. His sparrows, with 
the - uilty conscience of a race which 
has rospered upon ages of pilfering, 
dare ot eat with that string over their 
heac If other sparrows should be 
So bh rdy as to disregard the menace 
of « single string, and snatch the 
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fearful joy of stolen food from the edges of the table in spite 

of it, they would doubtless be outwitted by a string running 

all round the board from wires at the four corners. 
3ULLYING CHAFFINCHES. 

‘“*R, O.’s” experiences in feeding the birds at 
Ambleside are varied and very interesting. There, all 
kinds of birds are generously catered for in all parts of the 
grounds and watched with the eyes of love. Although no 
efforts are made to keep off the sparrows, creat tits and blue 
tits are the conmonest guests, then chaffinches, 10 ins, and 
coal-tits in that order. The chaffinches are the bullies of 
the company, and at one table which is raised on a brick 
at each end the small tits are often glad to seize a bit of 
food and hide under the table to eat it out of tre cnaffiachs’ 
way. Hemp seed seems especially io exzite the chaffinches 
to a frenzy of greed; for when this is provided, one of 
them, ‘this short beak wedged open by a hemp seed, will 
dance up and down the board in fury, driving off everything 
that approaches; and battles in the air are frequent.” It 
seems curious, as my correspondent notes, that the chaffinch 
should be so selfish and bad-tempered, because, so soon as 
the table is supplied, it is his cheerful “*Pink-pink ” which 
seems to announce the glad fact and summon all comers 
to the feast. You might, indeed, compare him to the ringer 
of a dinner bell, save that that person does not hit you on 
the head with the bell when you answer the summons, 
as the chaffinch does with his tuneful beak to the other 
birds. The scope of the commissariat for this lucky 
army of birds at Ambleside may be gathered from 
* R. O.’s” observation that, although sherry on sponge 
cake is ** beloved by all,” it does not rouse the angry 


passions ot the chaffinches; thus showing that the combative ‘*spink ” has at 
least the advantage over some men of not being quarrelsome in his cups. 


THE LirpDs Ar AMBLESIDE, 


OF all foods for the mixed birds, Indian meal which has been well mixed 
with boiling water is found the most general:y attractive, especially to the 
blackbirds, which are so ‘‘ crazy for it” that * RK. O.” has seen no fewer tan 
twelve stuffing themselves with it at a single table, and for this food blackbirds 
will even visit the raised ta le at the window. Of other birds my correspondent 


LHE PICK-UP. 


THE HOUSE PARTY. 
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BENEDICK. 


notes that song-thrushes hardly ever remain after October, but wisely—‘ that’s 
the wise thrush”—migrate southwards until mid-February and March; that 
robins have to be supplied with food, each on his own beat, to avoid the fights 
which ensue if they invade each other’s territory; but that in spite of this 
contentiousness with their own kind, they treat other birds ‘* with the courtesy 
one would expect from such dapper little gentlemen.” I fear, though, that the 
robin’s politeness is merely a tacit admission of the fact that while he is a ‘‘soft- 
billed ” bird chaffinches and tits are not! 
Too PAMPERED TO WoRK. 

Where, as in this bird sanctuary at Ambleside, the tables are kept supplied 
with food all the year round, the tits fall into sad ways, and abandon the hard 
labour of tree-trunk grubbing, while the chaffinches never attempt todo a stroke 
of work for their living. My correspondent is also inclined to think that the 
barn owl leaves his mouse-hunting round the farm buildings at night to visit the 
bird-table. This I suspect, however, to be from no desire to sample the bread- 
crumbs or Indian meal, or even sponge cake and sherry, if a scrap of that rare 
dainty might be left ; because, although I have known young barn owls, when a 
supply of rats and mice ran out, to make an apology for a meal on bread and 
water, they prefer fresh-killed mice ; and the bird-tables at night are just the 
place to find mice in plenty. 

THE INDIVIDUALITY OF RoBINs. 

Of all the pensioners that attend for free meals by day or night, the robin 
appears to be the only one who makes any commensurate advances to meet the 
kindness shown to him. Also from his pronounced habit of marking out his 
own little territory the robin is the easiest bird to make friends with individually. 
Thus, in the garden at Ambleside each of the 
robins is known apart from the others as the 
* Priest’s Walk Robin,” the ‘* Dahlia Robin,” 
the ‘*Sundial Robin,” and so on; and nearly 
all come to the hand for food. But birds have 
their individual characters, and it is only now 
and then, even among such friendly mites as 
robins, that you come across one which wil 
actually sit in your hand while it eats. One, 
now dead, at Ambleside used to exhibit this 
crowning mark of confidence in his Fenefactress ; 
but everyone who has observed robins at all 
must have noticed that some are much more 
friendly at first sight than others, though ail 
robins evidently come into the world with 
more or less of a liking for human company. 

WHY THEY ARE FRIENDLY. 

There is certainly nothing in our present 
relations to account for it; because, although 
many of us feed the robins in winter more 
willingly perhaps than we feed other birds, this 
is the result rather than the cause of their 
friendship; and young robins just out of the 
nest as well as wild robins which live far 
from human dwellings are just as friendly as 
others, although they owe us no debt of 
gratitude for crumbs in.-winter.. Nor is it any 
explanation of the robin’s liking for our 
company to say that it is his ‘‘habit.” Like 
too much of our so-called science, that is only 
giving the thing a name. Every habit- of a 
species has its excuse in the evolution of that 
species ; and the robin’s friendship for man must 
date from a very early time, when probabiy 
they used to “chum together.” Thus the 
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robin would have acquired his instinctive taste 
for man’s company; and I am noi at all 
sure that in our fondness for the robin aboye 





all other common birds there may not be 
some ‘‘instinct” on our side too. His tawny 
waistcoat is handsome, his manners are charming 
his large dark eye is soft and full, and his slime 
legs give him the aspect of a gentleman—a friend 
of whom no one need feel ashamed. But all 


these qualities put together hardly, I think, make 
up the sum of our favour for the robin, 


Perhaps our mutual regard is, on both sides. 
based upon past services, _ receive and 
rendered. UK. 


THE KING'S 
SHIRE HORS°S. 


VERY important event i the 
Shire horse world w:. be 
the King’s sale at Wolf. ton, 
which is to be hek on 
Tuesday, February 4t It 
will be remembered that the pre ious 
sale held in 1892 for many years eld 
the record average price till it was 
surpassed by that made by ord 
Llangattock in 1900. Forty-six an: nals 
will be put up to auction, and the, will 
consist of fourteen brood mares, tw’ nty- 
six fillies (one, two, and three year 
old), three stallions, and three yearling 
colts. . Many of the brood mares and 
fillies are famous animals, by H»rold 
Prince Harold, Calwich Topsman, Lord 
Arthur, Calwich Blaze, Mormain of 
Batsford, Markheaton Royal Harold, and so on. As the 
practice at the Royal stud is to winter them out on the marshes, 
they ought to be in very fit condition for preparing for the 
show season into which we are rapidly coming. The young 
stallions are Benedick, a bay foaled in 1898, by Prince Harold 
out of Hendre Beatrice—as a yearling he was first at the Royal 
at Maidstone in 1899, and in his next year he carried off a 
first and championship at King’s Lynn, and in 1go1 was first 
in the Lincolnshire; Premwilhar, foaled in 1899, a bay, 
by Markheaton Royal Harold out of Queen of Bohemia, 
also a first prize winner at important shows; Topsman 
Blend, a bay foaled in 1900, by Calwich Blend out of 
Viscountess, looks like a stallion with a future. The colts 
are also a very promising lot, and include Royal President, 
by Calwich Blend out of Dunsmore Royal Blend, by the same 
stallion out of Lilian of Batsford, and others of equally good 
blood. We show photographs of the stallion Benedick and 
the colt Royal President. 
It will be extremely interesting. to watch for the results. 
On one hand we know that Shire horses are more in demand 
than ever. At the only show held this year the demand has been 
for business rather than for merely show purposes. The opposite 
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consideration is that within the last ten or twenty years the 
icrease in the number of studs has been marvellous, so that 
seatiy aS the demand has increased, the supply has been 
jeeping pace with it. How long this will go on is a matter of 
speculation. It is a common-place among all breeders of pedigree 
sock to-day, that animals which would have swept the ring a 
f years ago have not anything like the chance now. _ 

I: will therefore be most curious to notice what prices are 
obtained by what must be accounted the leading stud of Shire 
horses in England. Itis not possible to obtain better blood than 
that a’ Sandringham, and having had an opportunity some time 
ago o! inspecting the young stock, we cannot describe it as other 
than 1.0st promising. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


few 


PROPAGATING MISTLETOE. 

(To THE EpiToR oF ‘*CouNTRY LIFE.”] : 
Sir, —* our reply to ** Digby ” in your issue of December 28th about mistletoe is 
good s¢ far as it goes, but rather fuller instructions will be necessary for anyone 
who hoes to succeed in growing this interesting plant. No slit must be made 
inthe tork when putting on the berry. I have grown mistletoe for the last 
sore of years, and will be pleased to instruct “‘ Digby” or anyone interested 
how to proceed. —GEORGE PAXTON, Richardland House, Kilmarnock. 


ANTI-SPARROW DEVICES. 

[To THE EpiTor oF ‘‘ CounTRY LIFE.” ] 
sir,—! have been much interested by your notes and correspondence regarding 
how to ced tits, etc., and dodge the sparrows. Having fed tits for a number 
of years. my plan may prove of interest. Split some walnuts in half and tie a 
little bit of string round each half firmly, stretch a thin branch (willow wand) 
from side to side of a suitavle window, and tie five or six of the split walnuts to 
this, so that they hang down 6in. or so. The smaller tits alight on the nuts 
and enjoy their favourite tit-bit, and a swing at the same time. The larger 
tits alight on the branch, take hold of the string with their bills, pull up the nut 
to their feet, and peck away, keeping a sharp look-out all the time. Of course 
the nuts can be hung on a tree or anything else convenient, but just outside 
the glass of the window their movements can be watched with ease, and 
with us they come quite freely when quietness prevails within.—A BirpD 
LovER. 


“LOOK ON THIS PICTURE AND ON THAT.” 
[To THE Epiror oF ‘‘ COUNTRY LIFE.”] 
Sin,—Under this heading, in your issue of January 18th, your eulogy of 
the existing bridge over the Thames between Pangbourne and Whitchurch, and 
your severe strictures upon the intended new one which is to take its place, 
attracted my eye. As I am in possession of facts which enable me to give 
correct information, and to contradict erroneous conjectures, I venture a few 
lines of reply. The existing ‘‘ old ” bridge was erected between the years 1850 
and 1860 ; it was built of American pine, and its designer gave it an estimated 
life of twenty years. I have been intimately acquainted with the structure for 
more than twenty years, and during that period I have very frequently surveyed 
the fabric with Mr. Howes, the indefatigable secretary to the proprietors (and 
his predecessor), and have acted as their professional adviser, and have had the 
bridge refloored and the beams and timbers strengthened and repaired, and 
nothing has been left undone which could possibly have been done to maintain 
the fabric as long as possible; and I can positively say that, whatever the 
dividends may have been, no money has been withholden from repairs the 
expenditure of which could have prolonged the existence of the structure. The 
necessity, however, for rebuilding has been forced upon the proprietors, and it 
could no longer be delayed. As you have referred to Goring Bridge, I have 
advised the proprietors of that fabric for about twenty years, and have directed 
the repairs thereof, and I unhesitatingly aver that no care has been shown as 
regards Goring Bridge which has not been equally carried out with respect to 
thatat Pangbourne. The contract for the new Pangbourne Bridge has been 
entered into, and my desire and aim in designing it have been to adhere as 
nearly as possible to the outline and detail of the present structure. It 
will be a simple lattice girder bridge—a pleasing form of construction— 
and all attempts at other ornamentation have been studiously avoided, 
and I believe when the bridge is completed that photographs taken 
of it from the same points as your present views will render it 
dificult to distinguish between the old and the new, except that the latter will 
have fewer supports. You say ‘‘nothing but another wooden bridge would ever 
suitthe site as well.” Suppose I admit the correctness of this assertion, I am 
stil bound to say that there are other and more practical questions, which 
unfortunately have to be dealt with before those of picturesque effect and the 
provision of a subject for the artist’s canvas. Steam engines with their trains, 
making an aggregate weight of about fifty tons, have to be carried, and wooden 
bridges are not suited to such burdens; so that some other material has to b- 
employed, and stone or steel must be resorted to. Stone, inthis case, would be too 
costly,and the massive piers too great an obstruction tothe waterway, which cannot 
bekept too open and commodious for the immense volume of flood water which has 
to pass away, so that the choice is fixed upon steel. If this material is honestly dealt 
with in the form of girders, and not arches, an inoffensive, and perhaps even a 
pleasing structure may be the result, instead of such an abortion as the bridge at 
Hampton, which you have illustrated. With so many steam launches upon the 
river, the danger from fire to which timber bridges are exposed cannot le 
ignored. The present Pangbourne Bridge would have been so destroyed last 
summer but for the prompt and intelligent action of a gentleman who did the 
tight thing at the right moment. It is the beautifying hand of Time which 
tenders the old stone and timber bridges so pleasing and so fitted to their 
surroundings, and any new erection must necessarily have its attendant - hard 
lines. It is to be regretted that steel structures are somewhat unyielding to 
Time’s hand. I think that Pangbourne Pool may still hold its own, notwith- 
standing the intended inroad upon its artistic sanctity. I need not enter upon 
the q: estion as to the County Councils and this bridge ; they have been applied 
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to, and have declined to entertafn the purchase of the bridge.- One of the 
principal proprietors lives close to the bridge, and his artistic proclivities are 
quite sufficient to secure for the river and district every consideration.— 
JosEPpH Morris, Reading. 


SOUTH AFRICAN ARCHITECTURE. 
[To THE EpiTor oF ‘‘Counrry LIFE.”] 

S1r,—I hope the delightful photographs of the Woolsack and Welgelegen, 
published in Country LIFE last week, will attract the attention of people who 
are going to build. Nearly everybody buys leases or builds a country cottage 
nowadays. For some inscrutable reason, whatever the size of the house, the 
owrer always describes it as a cottage. I cannot imagine a more delightful 
model for a house than either the Woolsack or Welgelegen. Only let us hope 
that imitators will remember that the house will be in the style of a Dutch 
farmhouse, and, therefore, that it would not look: its best on a bleak hillside or 
by the side of a mountain torrent. It is purely a matter of taste, Uxt to my 
mind there is nothing more depressing than the sight of a beautiful house in 
inconzruous scenery. It always looks so self-conscious and ashamed of itself. 
The atrium of the Woolsack is quite perfect. It combines comfort, simplicity, 
and beauty. Un/ortunately, the English climate hardly lends itself to so much 
open air in the centre of the house, but would it not do for Australia or New 
Zealand? So far in those Colonies corrugated iron appears to fulfil the ideals 
of beauty, but let us hope some wealthy Australian may see your photographs, 
and that Woolsacks and Welgelegens may increase and multiply. —M. A. V. 


RAILWAY AND MOTOR-CAR CHARGES. 
[To THE Epiror oF ‘Country LIFE.”] 
S1r,-—-In your edition of January 11th you gave particulars of several motor 
waggons, including those of the Thornycroft Waggon Company and Messrs. 
Foden, Jones,andCo. Mr. H. P. Burrell, of Crowley and Co.’s Brewery, states 
that the cost is 3d. to 33d. per ton per mile, and that this is one-third of the cost 
when sending by rail. These statements seem to me to contradict one another, 
as the cost of railway carriage is about 1d. per ton per mile. Can you explain 
this ?—HENryY PETERS, Bill Hill, Wokingham, Berks. 

[We know that railway charges vary considerably in different districts, but 
do not remember a case in which they reached so low a rate as 1d. per ton per 
mile for a distance (comparatively short) over which the steam waggon is likely 
tocompete. We think that the usual rate is more like 3d. per ton per mile for 
conveyance only, in addition to which there are the railway terminal charges, 
which, for about fifteen to twenty miles, would work out at approximately 34d. 
per ton per mile. And besides this, our correspondent should bear in mind 
that in addition to the railway rate there is probably the expense of cartage at 
both ends of the rail journey, and this would most likely be quite as much as 
the actual railway rate. The use of the steam waggon, of course, obviates this 
carting, and, as experience shows, is often very much more expeditious than the 
rail. In this connection we would refer our correspondent to a paper on road 
locomotion read by Professor Hele-Shaw before the Institute of Mechanical 
Engineers in April, 1900. He says that ‘‘cartages and terminals exceed the 
haulage charges over short distances by rail, whilst they become only a very 
small percentage of the whole when the distances are considerable.” —ED. ] 


SWISS WINTER LIFE. 
[To THE EpiToR oF ‘*CounTRY LIFE.”] 
S1r,—Many a reader of this letter will have visited Switzerland in summer, 
when the ‘‘almen” are covered with grass and a variety of flowers, and 
only the highest peaks are clad with everlasting snow. Surely few will have 
thought how rough country life must be in winter out on the high Alps, far away 
from the comforts of large towns. We see in the accompanying pictures a peasant 
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woman leaving her wooden chilet to go and _ fetch 
water out of a nearly frozen well. Several feet of snow 
cover the ground, and often a path has to be made 
with the greatest difficulty to get out to the stables or cow 
sheds where the animals winter. Every day heavy loads 
of hay have to be carried on the back from the chalet’s 
storehouse to the cows. Life is very slow and brings little 
variety to these Swiss peasants. Time is spent in foddering 
the cattle, baking bread, and churning butter. The com- 
partments of the chalet are very simple, very warm, and 
often smelly. They do not get aired in winter, and the only 
room is used as both bed and sitting room.—R. P. 
A MOTOR CENTENARY. 

[To THE Epiror or “ Counrry Lire.” 
S1r,—Various centenary celebrations have been held in 
honour of great men and their inventions, and many have 
been passed over with no notice at all. One of these 
latter occurred on Christmas Eve in the year which has 
just closed, a hundred years being completed since the first 


motor-car which carried passengers started running. It 
was Christmas Eve, 1801. Heavy rain was falling, which 


rendered the trial more difficult, but Richard Trevithick, 
the he:culean Cornishman, had made up his mind to 
start with his new motor, and he proceeded to get up 
steam. The start was made from Weith, through Cam- 
borne, and up Camborne Beacon, a difficult road, with 
a steep incline, but favourable from being little frequen‘ed. 
As the motor began to move the passengers were told to 
ciimb up, which they did, seven or eight of Trevithick’s 
special friends being the passengers, who were accommo- 
dated with standing room ; and with various stops, fresh 
getting up of steam, and other delays, the feat was 
accomplished. A breakdown on the way home necessi- 
tated leaving Captain Dick’s puffer—as it was called—-on 
the roadside, whence it was removed after some days. In 
January, 1802, Richard Trevithick and his cousin Vivian 
went up to London and precureda pa‘ent for the invention, 
and in the following year, 1803, he com»leted an improved 
motor, which he took by road from Redruth to Plymouth, 
where he put it on board ship and brought it to London. 
With a coach attached it carried passengers as an amuse- 
ment for a few days, but for some reason Trevithick would 
give it no further trial, and he gave up motors for roads in 
favour of experiments on other engines. When in London 
his motor was examined by Sir Humphrey Davy, who 
remirked, ‘*I shall soon hope to hear that the roals of 
England are the haunts of Captain Trevithick’s dragons.” 
It remained, however, for the close of the century, 
not the beginning, to popalarise the motor. There is no 
doubt one great cause of the breakdown of Trevithick’s 
invention was the badness of the roads. At the present 
day that reproach to the country no longer exists, our roads 
being excellent, even in outlying districts. Turevithick was 
one of our great pioneers, and his motors and locomotives 
were some of the great foundation-stones of the fabric of 
engineering. —MARGARET Ricu, 16, Claverton Street, 
S. AV. 

DISTRICT COUNCILS AND BUILDING BYE-LAWS. 
[To THE Eprror or “Country LiFe.” ] 
S1r,—While admitting that the bye-laws of our local 
authorities do to a certain extent hamper architects and militate against 
picturesque effect in cottages and other rural buildings, I think it is 
also true that in the main they make for good They certainly have a 
deterrent effect on both of those rigid economists who would be content 
to study cheapness at the expense of sanitary efficiency and the apostles 
of whitewash and green paint who would be equally willing to sacrifice 
efficiency to their ideas of quaintness and beauty. With regard to your 
correspondent’s (Mr. R. S. Lorimer) cottages, I, for one, should be interested 
to know how any local bye-laws could have forced him to improve his cottages 
as shown. What bye-law could have made him omit the rough-cast on the 
upper part of his elevation? What bye-law could have made him 
substitute guillotine sashes for casements sashed in simall squares ? 
Why should raising his collars to 1oft. above his upper floor have 
caused him to raise his eaves above the heads of his windows? And 
why should he havealtered the pitch and material of his roof and cut 
off the projection of hiseaves? Unless I misunderstand Mr. Lorimer’s 
original elevation, it might not form an “indecent feature” in the land- 
scape, but froma practical point of view one can hardly call it admir- 
able, as it possesses several defects, viz.: (1) The pointed elliptic gables 
could not be efficiently tiled or slated. (2) The dripping eaves 
over the entrances would te extremely uncomfortable. (3) The 
folding entrance doors must be more costly than ordinary ones 
and certainly less efficient. I might also point out that the 
lowering of the eaves, while it curtails the breathing space in the 
rooms, is not so economical as at first blush it appears to be, 
as it entails considerable additional work in the roof in the way ol 
gables and dormers and arrangements for the disposal of the rain 
water. If the bye-laws are wrong, by all means let us do our best to get 
them amended; but I cannot see any reason to build *‘ monstrosities ” 
when it is quite possible to design simple, dignified, and not 
unpleasing cottages which will comply with all the bye-laws.—- 
J. W. Woo.nouGu, The Cottage, Vicarage Drive, Eastbourne. 

ACCLIMATISATION. 

[To THE EpiTor oF “CountTrRY LIFE.”] 
S1r,—Gamekeepers or old-fashioned naturalists will be found by 
“Pembrokeshire” more fatal than our climate to any bird of 
unfamiliar kind which is turned out in this country. But I 
offer to him the result of my small experience. I have kept for 
three years in an aviary Australian kingfishers. They have a conser- 
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vatory adjoining, into which they can go through a small hole covered by 
a curtain, but even in hard frost they prefer to sleep out. Their food is mice 
when they can be got, or, failing these, pieces of fresh raw meat. They are 
hardy, clever, and curious birds, uttering a crescendo rattling roar which can be 
heard at a great distance; with it they invariably “ proclaim the dawn.” 
Another Australian bird, the piping crow, also bears outdoor life here perfectly. 
He warbles preitily and has handsome plumage. One of mine escaped. His 
next appearance was in a village window-—stuffed. I have also kept Californian 
quails in a garden aviary. The hen laid a quantity of eggs, but did not sit on 
them, having been disturbed by other occupants of her abode. These birds got 
away through a door blown open in a gale, and have been seen living 
in fields near, but I fear the inevitable gun for them.—SLINEs 
OAKS, Surrey. 





AN OLD SILVER SPOON. 

[To THE Eprror oF ‘*Country LIFE.” | 
S1r,—A silver spoon, of which the enclosed is a rough picture, was 
found in the wall of an old house. Will your interesting corre- 
spondent who has been writing on old silver kindly give any :nior- 
mation about it? It has been suggested that the naked p!imed 
figure riding on the cock is intended for St. Peter! B i 
does not seem at all probable.-—-CoUNTRY RECrorR. 





[This would appear to be an early seventeenth century ~poon 
of a type which was not uncommon down to about 1650. The 


drawing sent by our correspondent shows the maker’s ‘ark, 
“R. C.,” within a heart on the bowl, but are there no ier 
marks ? As the enquiry comes from Devonshire, it oc to 
us that the spoon may be the work of some old silvers: ol 
Exeter. Is it certain that the initials have been correctly d 
If they are not very plain it would not be difficult to 1 ad 


‘“¢R. O.” or **R. E.” as **R. C.” Robert Osborn, ‘who st e.] 
his work ‘*R. O.,” was established at Exeter at a date 
would probably fit this piece, and, oddly enough, an wi 


spoon of his, with the ‘‘knop,” or extremitv of the | le, 
formed by a lion sejant, is in existence. Thomas Re s 
(*R. E.”) was working at Exeter at the beginning the 
eighteenth century, but that date would seem to be t ute 


for a piece which has all the characteristics of a genera! 
two earlier. —ED. | 







